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A ROMANCE OF GRAY’S INN. 
By ALBERT FLEMING. 


7 IS name is Tobias,” said Winnie, patting her dog’s ugly 
head. 
“But, Winnie, I suppose when one comes to know him well, one 


might venture to call him Toby?” 
*‘T don’t think he would like it,” answers Winnie, shaking her 


yellow hair. “I myself think Tobias is formal, but I hope you'll 
keep to it.” 

“ But we call you Winnie, and not Winifred.” 

“T am only eight,” she answered, ‘‘and Tobias is at least 


twelve.” 

“ He might be a hundred to look at him,” I answered disrespect- 
fully. ‘What a colour the creature is! Surely you might wash 
him or bleach him, or do something to whiten him.” 

“ Jim and I have washed him three days running. We pumped 
on him with the garden hose ; then he bit Jim, and Jim swore.” 

Winnie sat nursing her hideous friend. ‘Tobias was the spoil of 
her bow and spear. Some months before she met him, in a lame 
and bedraggled state; he was being maltreated and stoned by 
several small boys. She rushed into the strife, doubled her little fist, 
stamped her tiny foot, burst into tears, and triumphed. Tobias 
limped home after her, and ever since had been her devoted slave. 
He was certainly the ugliest mongrel I ever saw. There are degrees 
even in mongreldom, and Tobias touched the lowest depth. One 
eye had been knocked out in some ancient battle, and of one ear 
but a fragment remained. His coat was always of a dreadful dirty 
white, but within his unlovely body dwelt a devoted and steadfast soul 
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Winnie herself was the daintiest maiden ever seen. She had lost 
her father early in the year, and her mother quite recently. Her 
hair was like rippling gold, her eyes a good honest hazel, her nose 
just the lovely undecided thing that a nose ought to be at eight. 
She had never had a brother or sister, never any young companions. 
and had grown into a silent, solemn child, given much to strange, 
old-fashioned speeches. 

I was Winnie’s guardian, and this is the way that came about 
One day my best friend, Jack Nevill, who I thought told me all his 
secrets, took me by surprise by putting his hands on my shoulders 
and saying, “ Bertie, I’m married.” As a rule, this is not the kind. 
of news that pleases a man’s bosom friend ; it generally gives the 
bosom friendship notice to quit ; it certainly did not please me, still 
less so when he told me the lady’s name, Leonora Graham. I had 
known her, through Jack, for some time—a fantastic, languishing 
girl, with 4500 a year. After I had said “Good Heavens !” several 
times in various keys I felt able to face the matter ; but from that 
moment up to the day of dear old Jack’s death I never discovered 
the real reason for his marrying such a woman. She led him an 
awful life with her whims and fancies. When Winnie came she was 
more exacting and more fanciful than ever ; after that she took up 
with nerves. 

Contrary to the usual rule, the marriage strengthened the bond 
between Jack and me. When Winnie was seven years old her father 
was injured in a railway accident. They took him to the nearest 
hospital, and he was able to give my name. I was with him in an 
hour. I shall never forget as I entered the ward how my eye flashed 
quickly down the long row of beds till it stopped with a shock at 
one ; the man I loved best of all things in the world was even then 
in the pains of death, but as I bent over him the darkening eyes 
opened and brightened. I said, “ Oh, Jack, dear boy!” and could 
say no more. He held my hand in his with a tightening grasp. I 
saw an eager, earnest look flash into the poor maimed, bandaged 
face. 

“© Bertie, look after Winnie—she’ll have no one but you ; be 
all in all to her, keep her always close to your side.” 

“ Jack,” I answered, “I swear I'll guard her as my very own; 
I'll be all you could have been to her.” 

“ Be more than that,” he answered, and the rest was silence. 

And thus it was that I became Winnie’s guardian, though, in 
addition, I was legally appointed under Jack’s will. From the day 
of his death she always called me Dad. There were no special 
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difficulties with Mrs. Nevill. With a peculiar selfishness that was 
quite touching, she quietly shifted the entire charge of Winnie on 
to my shoulders ; she was then ill at her leisure. She lived only 
six months after her husband ; not dying, as far as I could see, 
because there was any reason for it, but simply because she was too 
lazy to make any effort to live. 

Then Winnie became, as it were, entirely my own. A hundred 
times a day I saw Jack’s look in her sweet eyes, and heard an echo 
of Jack in her merry laughter. Winnie loved me, too, with all her 
heart, and, looking upwards from her eight years to my twenty-five, 
she gave me veneration as well as companionship. 

A few days afterwards Winnie and I sat together in the lonely 
drawing-room for the last time before the old house was broken up. 
Tobias leant against my knee, not out of any particular affection for 
me, but to be as near to Winnie as possible. To all my proposals to 
Winnie for her future she made but one reply, “‘ Don’t send me away 
from you, dad.” 

“ But, Winnie, you know I live in dreadful bachelor rooms in 
Gray’s Inn ; they are so very dusty and dirty, and not at all a nice 
place for a child.” 

“T can help to make them clean, dad ; let Tobias and me come 
with you.” 

She put her arms round my neck, and laid the pretty golden head 
on my shoulder: ‘You're the only thing left to me in all the world, 
you and Tobias, and if you send me away to live amongst strangers 
I shall die.” 

Returning home to my chambers in Verulam Buildings, Gray’s 
Inn, I surveyed the position. The prospect was simply desperate. 
Verulam Buildings is that long row of houses to the east of Gray’s 
Inn Gardens, the buildings that Charles Lamb anathematised. You 
reach them by a narrow archway from the arid desert of Gray’s Inn 
Square—a high wall crowned with iron spikes separating them from 
Gray’s Inn Road. The myriad passengers who rattle past in cabs or 
omnibuses on their way to Euston and the Great Northern, look up 
at the long unlovely row of square windows cut in the filthy bricks, 
and say that the Buildings are something between a workhouse and 
a prison. The prison idea is confirmed when you get inside, and 
ascend the austere stone staircase with iron balustrades. Every 
landing has two black iron doors, with the prisoners’ names written 
over them in stern black letters ; the staircase windows are always dim 
with dirt, and a faint earthy churchyard-like odour floats upwards 
from mysterious subterranean regions. Up and down out of cellar- 
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like caves mouldy old women crawl with keys and beer jugs in their 
hands. They are called laundresses, chiefly because they never wash 
anything. When once you effect an entrance beyond these black 
doors the result is surprising. Many of the tenants decorate their 
rooms with flowers, old china, and Liberty hangings ; the roar and 
rattle of the streets sink to a distant murmur, and out of the window 
you see nothing but fine old trees, flower-beds, and the greenest of 
lawns. 

But my rooms, alas ! were not decorated by Liberty—I could not 
afford old china and proof engravings. My laundress, Mrs. Binns, 
claimed the merit of their decoration and arrangement. There were 
five rooms, two bedrooms, two sitting-rooms, and a kitchen, but all 
were indescribably dirty, always in a direful state of confusion—books, 
pipes, papers, and clothes on the floors, and chairs with castors, and 
chairs without. Now and then Mrs. Binns said she’d “set ’em to 
rights,” but as far as one could see it was only to add to their confu- 
sion. That evening, as I sat beside my fire, and put coals on with 
my fingers and a bit of newspaper (the coal-scoop being long since 
defunct), I seriously surveyed my surroundings, including Mrs. Binns, 
and I came to the definite conclusion that the thing was impos- 
sible, unless I could re-arrange my mode of life and get rid of 
Mrs. Binns. 

She was not a nice old lady, and could not possibly remain if 
Winnie came. That much was clear. She always repudiated with 
scorn any insinuation that she drank. She owned she “’ad spasms,” 
and to these she attributed the lapses and failure of speech and gait 
that others attributed to alcohol. She resided in the basement, 
sharing a dismal apartment with legions of black beetles. Mrs. 
Binns had two settled convictions in life—first, that she was a very 
superior cook ; and secondly, that she was a person of scrupulous 
cleanliness. In certain unguarded moments I have permitted Mrs. 
Binns to prepare dinner for me. The dinner was heralded with 
graphic details of where each viand was purchased, with the colloquies 
that took place with each tradesman. The sole was piebald in colour, 
with black spots on it, due to cinders. The “shrimp soss,” which 
Mrs. Binns relied upon as her culinary chef-d’euvre, was apparently 
composed of small red snails floating in liquid grease. This course 
was followed by a steak, the memory of which lingers with me still. 
By what ingenious process honest English beef could be reduced to 
the texture of leather still baffles me. Even Mrs. Binns had her mis- 
givings about the steak, and as she lifted the cover she remarked, 
“which it ain’t as tender as I could wish, but the fire is allers that 
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contrairy when the wind is in the sou’-west.” I survived this deadly 
repast only by taking advantage of Mrs. Binns’s retirement to the 
kitchen to throw portions of the various viands out of the window to 
the crows and cats. I smeared my plate with the brick dust fat and 
the little red caterpiliars, and then greeted Mrs. Binns with a look as 
of a surfeit of delight. 

“ Ah, sir, you look as if you’d ’ad a good meal. It’s ’omelike a- 
dining in your own rooms.” But I never did it again. 

Several times I had given Mrs. Binns notice to quit; sometimes 
she had wept, and softened my heart ; sometimes she defied me, and 
answered that she’d waited on the gentlemen in them rooms for ten 
years, and go she wouldn’t.” And go she did not. 

That very evening Mrs. Binns had spasms. I missed half a bottle 
of some old Scotch whisky, and expected an attack. She found it 
impossible to find my particular black door, and tried all of them up 
the staircase in turns. Having found it she could not introduce her 
keys, and was in a distressingly lachrymose state. It was manifestly 
certain that Binns must go. If only I had a resolute lady friend who 
could tackle her. ‘Thinking this matter over in a helpless way I sud- 
denly recollected my Aunt Betty. That very evening I wrote a letter, 
and laid the case before her. I had to abase myself, and expose my 
helplessness. Next day brought back her reply. She was a lady of 
trenchant literary style, curt rather, but to the point. Her letter ran 
to this effect : ‘‘ You’re a fool, and she is a rogue. I will come to- 
morrow and pack her off.” 

The next day Mrs. Binns provided me as usual with breakfast— 
bacon garnished with cinders, and a shop egg boiled to an adaman- 
tine hardness. The old reprobate bore in her face the trace of last 
night’s outbreak. She clattered down the tray, adding : 

“ And it’s well, sir, as I’m alive to wait on yer, for the colic and 
spasms was that bad last night, a-twisting up my innards into knots, 
till I thought my last hour was come.” 

I thought perhaps for once she had spoken the truth, for her last 
hour was indeed drawing near. At twelve o’clock, punctual to the 
moment, Aunt Betty arrived, and without a moment’s loss of time 
cross-examined me as to when Mrs. Binns’s wages were due, added 
to them a month’s wages in lieu of notice, took the exact amount in 
specie out of an old purse, which apparently resided in her stays 
and had to be hoisted out of them by a serviceable black tape, and 
then said : 

“ Ring for the woman.” 

J crouched in my arm-chair whilst this war of Titans went on, 
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Never to my dying day shall I forget Aunt Betty’s voice and manner 
as she opened the attack : 

“ You’re a drunken old wretch ; there’s your wages and a month’s 
money over, and you take yourself off in an hour’s time.” And then 
the magnificent way in which Binns sniffed the fray from afar, and 
placing her hands on her hips snorted defiance, uttering the one word 
only, “ H’oh !” 

For ten minutes I felt as a small cruiser might when two iron- 
clads encounter, but after a tremendous cannonade Aunt Betty 
carried all before her, winding up with— 

“* Now, woman, no more of your tomfoolery. I’ve got a policeman 
outside, and if you don’t clear out I’ll have you carried out.” 

Mrs. Binns then tried tears, but she might as well have wept on 
the dome of St. Paul’s. She appealed to me, wanted to embrace 
my knees, but Aunt Betty interposed her umbrella. Actually within 
an hour, out of one of the back windows, I saw Mrs. Binns drive off 
with four bulky bags and boxes. But who was to take her place? 
Again I crouched in my big arm-chair, and felt helpless, and 
appealed to Aunt Betty. 

“T’ve hired a woman for you—a decent, clean, honest body, 
who'll look after you and that poor child, Winnie, properly ; she’s 
been my charwoman at Dulwich for fifteen years, and oddly enough 
she lived in this Inn for years before that, and she knows its ways— 
and precious bad ways they are to my thinking. Her name is Dixon.” 

When I returned from the club that afternoon the door was 
opened by a cheery little apple-faced woman, who wore a nice clean 
white apron and a neat cap, and who dropped me a pretty curtsey 
and greeted me with— 

“‘ And so, sir, you’re my good gentleman, and glad I am to see 
you ; but of all dirty holes!” and then the little rosy-cheeked face 
shook itself despairingly. 

“Well, Dixon,” I answered, “ we're not as clean as we might be, 
but we’ll brush up a bit by-and-bye, and I hope we shall get along 
together.” 

It was some time before I had courage to announce that Winnie 
was going to live with me. When I did so the worthy woman threw 
up her hands and said : 

“ Dear heart alive ! did you say she was a little Miss of eight, and 
to live in Gray’s Inn !” 

“T know there'll be drawbacks, but there is no help for it. I 
shall have the spare room refurnished, and her governess can come 
every day and teach her.” 
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‘Poor little pet ! and no companions of her own age, and no 
fresh air ; and what'll all the other gentlemen in the Inn think of it?” 

For a fortnight we worked at that spare room, and I got it al} 
nicely furnished, till it looked quite a pretty nest for my little bird. 
I broke it gently to Dixon that Winnie would certainly be accom- 
panied by her dog, Tobias. 

“ Did I hear you rightly, sir?” she answered ; “ perhaps it was doll 
you said?” 

I answered that I said dog, and meant dog. 

*T don’t hold with it, sir, and no one shall make me say I do; a 
little Miss in Gray’s Inn is bad enough, but with a dog it’s worse.” 

At last the day came for Winnie’s arrival. I went down to 
Chiswick to fetch her. There were a few tears shed as she left the 
pretty little house, but it was then dismantled and looked dreary. 

“T won’t cry,” said Winnie swallowing her tears with a gulp. 
“T’ve got you, dad, and I’ve got Tobias, and I’ll try and be good to 
you both.” 

We drove in at the melancholy gate opposite the Town Hall, and 
the cab pulled up at my door. After the pretty garden, the brightly- 
flowing river, and the old trees of Chiswick I own it seemed a hundred 
times more depressing than ever. 

Winnie looked up at the dirty rows of windows and the dismal 
stone staircases. 

“Ts this my new home?” she asked, and I answered, with a qualm 
at my heart, “ Yes.” 

We made our way upstairs, Tobias solemnly following. The 
stairs were particularly dirty that day, and the iron balustrades al 
rust eaten; rough gas lamps marked each landing, great black 
patches on wall and ceiling marking each lamp. I did not use my 
latch key, I thought I’d let Winnie knock and be greeted on the 
door-step by Dixon. This was a happy thought, for that good soul 
opened the door on the moment and greeted us with the rosiest of 
faces and the cleanest of nice aprons. 

“ Lor, if it ain’t my little Miss!” she cried, taking the poor little 
lass to her motherly bosom and giving her a good kiss ; “and there’s 
Tobias too. Well, I don’t ’old with dogs, and never did, but we'll 
manage to pull along somehow.” 

Winnie’s spirits rose when she saw her bedroom all fresh with 
pretty hangings and cheerful pictures. Then I took her into the 
dining-room. 

“Oh dad ! how many books, and how dirty they all are!” Then 
she gave a cry of delight, and ran to the window. The old gardens 
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were gay with summer greenery, the sky was blue between the 
branches, under the great boughs the grey haze stretched softly, just 
below a party of young fellows were playing tennis, beyond a group 
of children were dancing on the turf. 

“Oh dad, how pretty it is, and like the country too! Will they 
let me play there too?” 

I had ordered a special tea for Winnie—cakes, muffins and crum- 
pets, and sweets—and she was promoted to pour it out. She felt awed 
by the responsibility, but full of pride and delight ; when I produced a 
hoard of bones for Tobias, saved up especially for him, her happiness 
was complete. ‘That astute dog had been making a careful survey 
of the premises, with a view of selecting comfortable sleeping quarters, 
and ultimately appropriated my best easy-chair. 

Seated opposite to me after tea Winnie said, “ I love Dixon ; she 
let me help wash up the tea-things, and to-morrow I am to go out 
marketing with her. ’ 

Next day I took Winnie for a walk in the square. I pointed out 
our Banqueting Halland the old Chapel, then we went for a walk in 
the gardens. I formally introduced Winnie to the head-gardener. It 
was pretty to see her hold out her little hand and express her polite 
hope that he was very well. The gardener picked her a bright blos- 
som, and presented it to her with a touch of old-world gallantry ; 
this emboldened Winnie, who looked up into his face and said : 

“To you think, sir, you could allow my dog Tobias to come 
into the gardens with me ?” 

The gardener pointed to the board. “ Agen the rules, miss, no 
dogs allowed ; glad eno’ to see you though, miss.” 

“ He is a very good dog, sir,” said Winnie, sticking to her point, 
‘and never injures the flower-beds.” 

“* Well, my little lady, perhaps, with a string ; but we'll talk about 
it another day.” 

“TI think the London people exceedingly kind and good,” said 
Winnie to me sententiously. 

In a fortnight’s time it was quite surprising to me how perfectiy 
Winnie was at home in Gray’s Inn. I had lived there for some 
years, but had only a nodding acquaintance with the porters ; but 
in a few days Winnie knew each porter, and was well posted up in all 
their family affairs, and addressed each one by his Christian name. 
It was a little embarrassing, because in our walks abroad if Winnie 
met a porter she insisted on shaking him by the hand and inquiring 
after his wife and children. 

Tobias, too, had secured a recognised footing, To see Winnie, 
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accompanied by old Dixon, starting off to do their marketing, Tobias 
following closely at their heels, was a beautiful sight. 

The first Sunday was a memorable day. Gray’s Inn Chapel is, as 
it were, a fossil remnant of the middle ages. No outsider is ever 
beguiled into its prosy walls. Architecturally it is hideous, the 
stained glass of a violent and vulgar type, the pews of the usual 
sheep-pen description. There is a big noisy organ, fitted into a very 
small gallery. Over everything there is an air of a deadly respecta- 
bility. There is an atmosphere of dust and decorum. The congre- 
gation consists mainly of solemn old gentlemen, who follow the 
service out of colossal Prayer Books ; when they come in they always 
stand up and bury their faces in their hats—they are mostly too 
rheumatic to kneel ; some of them repeat the entire service right 
through in a soft sibillant murmur. I used to make up a little 
romance and story for each one. Some I imagined to be authors of 
eminent law books in the ages gone by, when law was a science, and 
a very expensive one ; one, of a peculiarly depressed mouldy air, I 
settled had married his laundress and been miserable ever since ; 
another, who wore grey cloth gloves, and had a tremulous motion of 
the head, was evidently of some intellectual power and ought to have 
been made a judge, and had got that palsied quiver because he 
wasn't. 

Nothing young, nothing pvetty, nothing fresh or gay ever wor- 
shipped in Gray’s Inn Chapel, and I think it caused some wiping of 
glasses and peering through them when I entered hand in hand with 
Winnie. She could only see over the pew-tops by standing on two 
hassocks. 

As we went out, the porters (transformed into vergers for Sunday) 
greeted Winnie with kindly smiles. 

“ How very old everybody in Gray’s Inn seems,” said Winnie as 
we walked home to dinner. 

It was a week or two after that that I heard screams of laughter 
from the kitchen, and presently Dixon came in, mantling over with 
pride and pleasure. 

*“‘ T say there ain’t such another kind-hearted little Miss in all the 
world. What do you think she wants to do now, sir?” 

“ T can’t even guess, Dixon.” 

““ Why, sir, she wants to give a tea to all the porters of the Inn, 
and the man who lights the gas, and the old postman who brought 
her a letter the other morning.” 

“ Oh, do let me, dad!” cried Winnie, dancing in. ‘ They are 
all so kind to me. Why Tom (he is the porter at our own lodge), he 
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met me the other day carrying a parcel across the square—Dixon 
and I had been shopping, and her arms were full, and the parcel was 
very heavy, because it held brown sugar and a lot of lemons—and 
Tom saw me, and ran across the square, and said, ‘Oh, Miss Winnie, 
I'll give you a helping hand’ ; and I said, ‘Oh, I won’t trouble you’ ; 
and Tom said, ‘Why, it’s an honour, Miss’ ; and he carried it quite 
easily all the way home. Then there is Richard ; he is only twenty- 
six, but he has got four children, and one is as big as me, and hesits 
in the little cupboard behind the big gate at night ; and he let me 
sit with him one evening late, and he had a lamp, and a fire inside, 
and I like him awfully.” 

“But, my dear child, I can’t have the porters taking tea in 
my rooins ; besides, they would not be happy, they would feel out of 
place.” 

“‘ If you made tea, dad, I think perhaps they might; but if you’d 
only let me, I am sure they would be quite at home.” 

After a while I consented, conditionally on Winnie keeping it all 
a profound secret, and for days Winnie and Dixon were exceedingly 
busy and important. Whether Winnie issued written or only verbal 
invitations I never knew. Cakes were made or bought, muffins and 
crumpets were ordered, and great preparations made. Early that 
morning Winnie said to me, with a very solemn face : 

“ You know, dad, I love you very much—more than anybody or 
anything in all the world.” 

** Well, I think you do, Winnie.” 

“‘T hope you won’t think me unkind or rude, but Dixon and I 
both agree that you had better go away, and not come to our tea 
except just at the very end.” 

“TI think that a good idea, Winnie ; perhaps I might cast a chill 
over the gaiety of the meeting.” 

So I went to my club for that afternoon, and only arrived just 
before Winnie’s party broke up. And very glad I was to see at any 
rate the end of it. Mrs, Dixon sat at the bottom of the table arrayed 
in the smartest of caps and the whitest of aprons, and Winnie headed 
the table, two folio volumes of Coke’s ‘“‘ Digest” were placed upon 
her chair, that she might have a better command over the teapot. 
Five porters, the gasman, and the postman formed the company. 
Wherever Dixon was there was sure to be no lack of conversation, 
and when I arrived all the tongues seemed going at once. Winnie 
had finished her duties, and relaxed her dignity so far as to sit on old 
Timothy’s knee, the other knee being covered with his red bandanna 
handkerchief. She was relating to him the history of Tobias ; that 
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excellent dog, meanwhile, had taken Winnie’s seat on Coke’s “ Digest,” 
and was finishing a plate of tea-cakes. 

Winnie introduced me to her guests each one by name, with a 
little personal anecdote of an explanatory character for each guest. I 
said something of a general welcome to all, and then old Timothy 
returned thanks to Winnie, and stated that the whole Inn loved her, 
and then proposed “ Three cheers for Miss Winnie ! ” 

“Which you'll please to cheer soft,” says Dixon, “as the gentle- 
man underneath is frightful nervous of noise.” 

Winnie was exceedingly gratified by her entertainment. 

It was about this period that I began to feel and see an inde- 
scribable change come over my dingy old rooms. On the rare—the 
very rare—occasions when I had to attend Court, I was sometimes 
absent all day, and when I came in I had a feeling as of home com- 
forts in my rooms. There was a row of bookshelves gorged with 
books near the fireplace. The books always had a strange trick of 
tumbling forward, and crashing down, often in the middle of the 
night. Suddenly the books seemed to fall into better habits. They 
marshalled themselves neatly. There was a hole in the old Turkey 
carpet that had been there from time immemorial. It had tripped 
me up many scores of times, but I never thought of mending it. It 
was quite an historical rent, and I got to look for it. One day the 
old rent had got itself mended. When I had occasion to take down 
books it was only in the nature of things that one’s hands should 
be dirtied. I took down my books now, and on preparing to wash 
my hands I found they were not even soiled. And yet I never found 
Dixon annoying me with dusting and brooming. My papers never 
seemed to be touched, and yet they kept themselves clean. Did the 
Brownies come and look after things when I was sound asleep in bed? 

I said to Winnie one day, “ Winnie, dear, I always had an idea 
that my rooms were horridly dirty and dusty, but I don’t think they 
are half as bad as I fancied.” 

Winnie looked as solemn as a judge. 

“They are dear old rooms, dad; but of course the smuts do 
come in at times.” 

And only to think that my little maid and my faithful old Dixon 
were so clever and cunning that they were always cleaning and 
beautifying and adorning without my ever knowing it ! 

“T’ve taught her myself,” said Dixon, with much honest pride ; 
“and to see that child scrub a floor and dust a room is as pretty a 
sight as anything this side o’ Primrose Hill.” 

I engaged a governess for Winnie, and every morning Miss 
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Hastings arrived and retired for two hours with Winnie into my 
study whilst I was at Court, and there taught her many high and 
mighty things. The months rolled on, when one day Winnie said 
to me: 

** You're a lawyer, dad, aren’t you?” 

**T have that honour, Winnie—barrister-at-law ; and if I am good 
and clever and lucky I may become a Queen’s Counsel, and then a 
judge, and perhaps a Lord Chancellor, who is the biggest judge 
of all.” 

“ Dad, what is a lawyer, and what is the law?” 

I paused a moment, whilst I hunted about for a concise definition. 

“Tt is the science that regulates all one’s money and land, and 
makes wills and deeds. Parliament and the Queen make the laws, 
and the lawyers explain them.” 

“ Why doesn’t the Queen make the laws so plain that they don’t 
want explaining ?” 

“ Well, really, dear, I never viewed it in that light before ; it’s 
what we call ananomaly. You'll find a good many as you go through 
life ; the lawyers make people’s wills, then the people die, and we 
ask the judges to explain what the wills mean.” 

“ That’s foolish, dad. Why don’t they go and ask the man who 
made them? He would be sure to know.” 

I did not pursue the subject further, but one day I took Winnie 
into Court, and she was mightily impressed. ‘ Only,” she said, 
“they do talk so much and use such long words, and the gentleman 
in the long wig seemed very cross and sleepy.” 

So the years rolled on, until Winnie’s education was finished. I 
had risen in my profession, and had now a large practice. Winnie 
was eighteen, and I thirty-five. To me she was still a child. I was 
a good deal occupied in the press of my work, and perhaps gave less 
thought than I ought to the evidently increasing difficulties of the 
position. It was borne in upon me one day in an unpleasant way. 
One Sunday, as Winnie and I were crossing the square, we met 
Dalton, an old friend of mine, and with him another man, a stranger 
tome. I stopped to speak to Dalton, and as I left him I heard his 
companion say, ‘Oh! his ward, is she? Do many men in Gray’s 
Inn keep their wards in their chambers?” It became very clear to 
me that I must put my establishment on a very different footing— 
take a house in the suburbs, and have a chaperon for dear Winnie. 

It must have been about this time that young Alec Forbes 
drifted into our quiet lives. It began in this way. One Sunday (a 
bright, sunny day) Winnie and I went to chapel. All the old 
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Benchers knew her now and loved her well, and looked for her 
bright young face in chapel. Some of the tottery old gentlemen had 
passed away, but those that remained had seen Winnie grow up, and 
well remembered the day when she had first lightened the dingy 
little chapel with her young presence. This Sunday, to my surprise, 
I saw that one of the old gentlemen was accompanied by a young 
man. He was about twenty-two, with dark, handsome eyes and a 
bright, eager face. The dark, handsome eyes wandered all round 
the chapel till they lighted upon Winnie, and there they stopped. I 
own Winnie looked unusually pretty that morning—a dainty little 
grey bonnet nestled on her golden hair, and she was as fresh and 
sweet and bright as any English maiden between the four seas ; but 
that was no excuse for the persistent way in which the handsome 
dark eyes came again and again to her face. She herself did not 
appear at all conscious of the eyes or their owner; but I knew 
enough of woman’s nature to be sure that in reality she knew all 
about it. I tried to stare the young man down, but I could not look 
fierce enough, for he was so bright-looking and so courteous to his old 
companion that I felt quite drawn to him. 

After service, as we were crossing the road, I heard a young voice 
saying with great emphasis : 

“Oh, I say, Uncle John, do.” There was such an amount of 
persuasion put into that “do” that I looked back and saw that my 
young friend was holding eager colloquy with his old companion. 
The latter caught my eye, and bowing in a courtly old-fashioned 
way, hobbled up to us, and before I knew what he was doing he was 
introducing “ My nephew, Alec Forbes,” Old Mr. Forbes said he 
would walk a little way with us. I thought this strange, as he had 
never done so before, and really seemed to have nothing tosay. The 
same could not be said of my new young friend, for he began a 
very lively conversation with Winnie, and seemed to be at once on 
very intimate terms with her. He was evidently a young man that 
one could not be distant with—his genial ringing voice, his bright 
eager eyes, and his happy, impulsive manner swept down alli one’s 
native English reserve. Winnie was quite taken with him, and when 
we parted from them at my door she said : 

“Oh, dad, what a nice bright boy ; how frank and jolly he was !’ 

“ Boy, Winnie ! why he is twenty-two, just four years your senior.” 

“Wise people never count their years by the almanac,” said 
Winnie. 

Two days later came a letter from old Mr. Forbes, saying he had 
heard I had some students reading with me, and might his nephew 
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join them. The youth seemed bright and promising, and I agreed. 
Never was there such a pupil. He was to come twice a week for 
two hours, but in a very few days it seemed to me that Alec came 
every day. He always had some urgent excuse, trivial in its nature 
but urged with tremendous eagerness—he had forgotten his gloves or 
left his umbrella, or borrowed some music of Winnie, or got tickets 
for some concert. Winnie and he became great friends. 

It was about this time that a change came over Winnie, and a 
still greater change came over me. So much depends upon these 
moods of ours that I must try to explain them. First of all Winnie 
got pale, then she always snapped and snarled at poor dear Alec ; 
she grew cold and a little distant with me, not unkind, but I felt as 
if she were growing away from me. The kiss at breakfast that used 
to be so playfully and warmly given on my lips, or on my two 
cheeks, or sometimes maliciously on the tip of my nose, was now 
reduced to a constrained kiss on my forehead. I said to myself, 
Winnie is ill, worried perhaps by that boy Alec always dangling at 
her heels ; she shall go away to the sea with Aunt Betty. 

When I proposed it to her, she really behaved most unreasonably ; 
she burst into tears, and point blank refused to go. 

I consulted old Dixon. 

“Well, sir, and I’ve ’ad it on my mind for these two weeks past, 
and think as I will, I can’t make ’ed or tail of it.” 

“IT do hope, Dixon, there is nothing to make her unhappy about 
Mr. Forbes.” 

** Says I to myself,” continued Dixon, ignoring my question and 
pursuing the thread of her discourse, “my pet’s in love, and things 
ain’t going as they ought to; but whether it’s Mr. Forbes, or Mr. 
Gordon, or Mr. Butler, I’ve no more notion than the babe unborn.” 

“Goodness gracious me, Dixon, you don’t mean to say all these 
men are after Miss Winnie !” 

“That’s what I say, sir,” she answered ; “and says I to my sister 
only this morning, the master’s so wropped up with his briefs and his 
pupils that he don’t see beyond his nose.” 

“But Miss Winnie has never hinted at such a thing to me.” 

“‘ No, she’s close, is Miss Winnie, I do say she is, though it’s I 
that love her like my own flesh and blood; and once when I just 
threw out a hint, permiscuous-like, she rounds on me with a light in 
her eye and her face going red and white.” 

I said nothing, but all that night I lay awake and thought. 
Winnie was a woman, Winnie would marry, Winnie would leave me. 
It is years ago, but I remember to this hour that when I began to 
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realise that I should lose her a feeling came over me as if a hand of 
ice had clutched at my heart. I sat up in bed, and whispered half 
aloud, ““O my God, I love her!” It came upon me first of all like 
a crushing blow. I who was nearly old enough to have been her 
father ; I whom she treated actually as her father! Oh, the utter 
desperate hopelessness of it. I saw it now, I grasped the folly of it; 
but I would crush it, crush it if it killed me to do it. I remember 
laughing desperately in the darkness of my room, and crying aloud, 
* Oh, you fool ! you fool!” 

A thousand thoughts rushed through my mind. The recollection 
of her dead father, who had been my dear friend, the promise I had 
made to him. I looked across the gulf of those seventeen years 
dividing her and me ; and beside her I saw the bright young Alec, 
his eager, flashing eyes, and his ardent face. Then I understood it 
all——he loved her, and had nothing to marry on, and she loved him, 
and that made her so sorrowful and pale. 

It was at breakfast next morning that I determined to speak. 
The windows were open, the rooks cawed noisily, the sound of the 
mowing-machine came up from the lawns, all the gardens were 
dappled with great patches of sunshine and shadow. I remember 
the dress Winnie wore, a pale blue cotton, with a bright shirt and 
suilor-knot tie ; dainty and fresh she looked, but there were shadows 
round her eyes, and the morning kiss was a mere ghost of the old 
greeting. I knew the time had come when I must make a change. 
I knew now that I loved her, and I knew how mad and hopeless the 
love was ; she should marry her young Alec, and I determined to 
be brave, and never let her know my pain. More than ever that 
morning I seemed to feel how high the wall was that had grown up 
between us ; even conversation seemed difficult. Winnie was ab- 
sent, and spoke but little. When breakfast was over, as her way 
was, she gathered the fragments from the plates and stood at the 
window feeding the crows. I saw her pretty figure bend and swing 
in curves as she stooped and flung the food to her pets. I deter- 
mined to get it over, and I rushed at it. 

“Child, I want to speak to you; come here and sit down.” 

“Yes, dad.” She turned from the window and sat down a little 
wearily. 

“Listen, Winnie ; what I am going to say is very important. 
Things can’t go on as they are going now. I have determined to 
re-arrange our lives (she looked up quickly, and went a little paler). 
Gray’s Inn is no longer the place for my little girl. You look pale 
and ill (her hand lay on the table-cloth) ; look what a little white, 
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weak hand it is.” I touched it lightly with mine, and wondered at 
its coldness. Winnie did not say a word, only looked at me out of 
her great expectant eyes. I went on: “ You think I am wrapped 
up in my books, and that I am blind and don’t see ; but, dear, I do 
see. Shall I tell you what I see?” 

“Yes, dad, tell me.” 

“T see, dear, that you are in love.” Her face blushed rosy-red, 
and then grew very white ; she clasped both hands in her lap, her 
eyes dropped, and the little mouth quivered. “I know all the 
difficulties, but I think T can explain away a good many, and as for 
the rest, let us face them boldly ; the great thing of all is that I am 
sure your Alec is a thoroughly good fellow.” 

In a moment she sprang to her feet, stood with one hand on the 
back of her chair, and pushed back her hair with the other ; then 
she said, with an indescribable look of amazement and wonder: 
* Alec ! what do you mean? What has he to do with it?” 

Out of the depths of my own sad heart I conjured up a shadowy 
smile. 

“Yes; Alec Forbes, the man you love, he has everything to do 
with it.” 

Then she spoke in a strange hard voice. ‘Oh, blind, blind! I 
don’t love Alec, and have never loved him ; he is only a kind, good- 
hearted boy, and nothing to me.” 

Then it was my turn to be bewildered. 

“Not Alec! Then, afterall, you arenot inlove?” She hid her 
face in her hands, but I saw the flush mount to the tip of her rosy ears. 

“Yes ; I am in love.” 

**T don’t understand ; I can’t guess. Is it one of the other 
men?” But speech was cut short by Winnie suddenly bursting 
into a passion of tears. Ina moment I had jumped from my chair, 
taken her in my arms, and was holding her head on my breast. As 
I held her, I felt her slight form shaken with her sobs. 

“Oh, my dear, my dear, I am sorry I asked you ; I ought not to 
have spoken, I have hurt you.” 

We stood so, silent for a moment, then she spoke : 

“Yes, I am in love, but I cannot tell you with whom ; I have 
loved him a long time, but he does not know it.” 

Blind to the last, I lean over her, and take her face, all tear- 
stained, in my hands and say: “I trust you utterly, dear; I can’t 
guess. I will not ask you any further.” 

Then Winnie told me, but notin words. Shyly she lifted her eyes 
to mine, once more she blushed rosy-red, and in answer her hands 
went round my neck, and she kissed me passionately on the lips. 
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THE CUCKOO 
AND THE MYTH OF MARCH. 


ITHOUT laying claim to prescient knowledge of the migratory 
wanderings of the cuckoo, or assuming the office of a 
prophet, it may be safely predicted that long before 
Aprille with his showres swoote, 
The drought of Marche hath perced to the roote, 
many amiable enthusiasts will have written to the papers announcing 
“The early arrival of spring’s harbinger at Little Pedlington,” or “in 
the peaceful valley of Hodge-Podges,” as the case might be. 
Herein the wish, so frequently the father to the thought, is a natural 
one, and pardonable in a double sense. Hasty, inexact, and super- 
ficial inductions are drawn from wrong premises, and the self-delusion 
is almost sanctified by the pleasing associate idea of the cuckoo’s 
flight and welcome note-call with the coming on of 
Spring time, the pretty ring time. 


But it is a fiction of the imagination, nevertheless, and even up to 
the middle of the fourth month of the year the appearance of the 
cuckoo in any part of England is either a delusion or a vision as 
evanescent as “the uncertain glory of an April day.” If I make 
exception of one certain and of one probable authentication of the 
arrival of the cuckoo in March during the last half-century, 1 have 
eliminated all that is ornithically valuable in the vast and still growing 
mass of worthless “records.” That is a sweeping assertion to make 
in the face of so many, so honest, and so apparently trustworthy 
personal testimonies ; in the face, too, of the acknowledged variability 
of the primary mo/zf, or hereditary migratory impulse, to say nothing 
of the variability of periods of arrival and departure of many birds 
and the incomprehensibly erratic movements of others. But it must 
be made, and can be sustained, although in these matters we 
are not driven to the necessity of producing positive evidence in 
support of a theoretical postulate. The myth of the March cuckoo 
can be disproved beyond the shadow of a scientific doubt, but it is 
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not pleasant to do so in face of so wide-spread a belief, and to the 
destruction of one of the many pleasing delusions which have grown 
incorporate with the mysterious movements and the singular call- 
note of a handsome bird. 

For reasons which branch off and take root in several departments 
of human cult in relation to the phenomena of psychological and 
pure animistic evolution, the cuckoo holds quite an unique position 
in avi-fauna life. It holds, too, no inconsiderable place in the dim, 
and now almost intangible, relics of Totemistic worship, and fills a 
very large space in the traditional records and literature of folk-lore. 
In ornithic science it has been the subject of the most profound 
study, has stimulated the liveliest controversies—not settled yet—and 
inspired many delightful prose treatises and imperishable poems. 
Even at the present day the cuckoo is regarded as a sacred bird by 
the peasantry of some parts of Ireland, and in Connaught and 
Connemara it is believed to be unlucky to kill it, even by accidentally 
mistaking it for the sparrow-hawk, with which it is habitually con- 
founded by superficial observers. In that respect the cuckoo holds 
a position analogous to the robin, and the universality of the super- 
stition among primitive folks is an established canon of the literature 
of Totemistic cult. Only a few facts need be mentioned in 
evidence. In the still imperfectly explored island of Madagascar 
thirteen or fourteen species of cuckoos are known to exist, and one 
of them in particular is held in the greatest reverence by certain of 
the native tribes. By the Ménabé tribe in particular it is elevated 
into a high niche in their pantheon of animistic gods. That is the 
Toldho, or lark-heeled cuckoo, ethically an exemplary bird that builds 
itself a nest, rears its own young, and is home-keeping in its habits, 
with “homely wit,” no doubt, and of graceful shape and pleasing 
plumage. M. Grandidier, to whom we are so greatly indebted for 
knowledge of the natural history of Madagascar (“‘ Oiseaux de Mada- 
gascar”), relates that on one occasion he unwittingly shot a Toloho, 
much to the grief, and even terror, of the family of the chief whose 
country he was exploring. M. Grandidier gathered from the people 
the legend of the bird’s supernatural endowments, and he relates the 
story to account for the fact that “the Paris Museum has one speci- 
men less of the Centratopus Madagascariensis.” The tale is briefly 
told : 

** One of their ancestors who was fearlessly swimming across the river Tsijo- 
bdnina, was caught on the way by a crocodile. It is well known that these 
fearful reptiles do not devour their prey on land, but carry it to their lurking 


places under, or close to, the water, so that it may become half putrid before 
being eaten. Our hero was carried, quite senseless, to a large hole in the 
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bank of the stream which served as the habitual retreat of the monster, and which 
the ebbing tide had left partially dry. It was from this fortunate chance that the 
victim’s head was left just above the surface of the water. Suddenly he was 
roused from his torpor by the repeated cry of a Toldho. Now, we know that this 
cuckoo chooses damp places, and hops about from bush to bush on the river 
banks. It wasthen very natural that the loud, mellow notes of the Toloho should 
reach the ears of a man who was lying only a slight depth below ground. 
Starting out of his lethargy, it was not long before he comprehended that he was 
not buried very deeply, since the notes of the bird could be recognised; and so, 
without waiting for the return of the reptile, which was waiting patiently at the 
entrance of the cave, he used his hands and nails to such effect that in alittle time 
he saw daylight. He was saved! In recognition of the service, all unconscious 
and involuntary as it was, which the bird had rendered to their ancestor, his 
children and grandchildren had vowed that neither they nor their descendants 
would ever kill a Toloho.” 


Many and strange are the folk-lore legends about the cuckoo. 
When a Slav peasant hears the call-note he supposes the bird to 
be “rehearsing an endless dirge for a murdered brother,” and Lucy 
M. J. Garnett, in her ‘‘ Christian Women of Turkey” (Nutt, 1870, 
p. 25), says the cuckoo and the turtle dove appear very often in 
Roumanian popular poetry. ‘The cuckoo is regarded with a certain 
mysterious respect by the country people, and his note is considered 
a good or bad augury, according towhether it is heard on the right 
or the left. Among the many human and animistic transformation 
records to be found in the Slavonic folk tales translated by Mr. A. H. 
Wratislaw, M.A. (Elliot Stock, 1889), is a charming one of a young 
damsel who fell in love with a snake and bore it two children, one 
of whom was turned into a nightingale and the other into a cuckoo. 
Among the Danes and Norwegians the early note of the bird is wel- 
comed in divers, but very human, ways. Young girls on hearing it kiss 
their hands “in the direction from which the music comes, and cry 
out, ‘When shall I be married?’ whilst the aged ask, ‘ When shall I 
be relieved from pain and affliction?’” Some years ago, whilst on 
a visit to Shropshire, I found the practical survival of a very ancient 
cuckoo myth: That it was unlucky to work for twenty-four hours 
after the first hearing of the call-note ; and the men on my friend’s 
small estate, which he farmed himself, would not work, but 
adjourned in a body to a neighbouring inn and had a carouse of 
what they termed “Cuckoo Ale.” But to explain the significance of 
these and innumerable other legends, would lead us deep into the 
mysteries of comparative mythology, and far from the direct aim of 
this article. 

There is one department of the literature of the cuckoo which 
has undergone a curious metamorphosis, or, rather, what 
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evolutionists might term a “‘casting back” to the first pure lyric 
song of joy over its April advent as the harbinger of spring, and 
the further fruition of lusty summer. It is a singular fact that the 
very first cuckoo song, or poetic tribute, to be found in our 
language has this note of inspiration only : that throughout the 
whole range of the Elizabethan dramas and poems and sonnets 
the allusions to the cuckoo have almost exclusive reference to moral, 
or rather, immoral, suggestiveness, and are traceable to the ancient 
Roman custom of coupling the name of the bird with the husband 
of the unfaithful woman, a circumstance which, very naturally, led 
Linnzeus to give it the Latin designation of Cucudus. With but few 
and mostly feeble exceptions, that unpleasing associate idea in 
relation to the coming of the cuckoo runs through the poetry of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the full note of pure lyric 
joyousness having been caught up by Wordsworth in 1804, when 
he poured forth the most perfect and the most beautiful cuckoo 
song in our language. Only a few verses by way of illustration need 
be quoted. The very earliest cuckoo song dates back to the reign 
of Henry III. (1207-72), and it is worthy of note that the music to 
which it was sung has also been preserved along with it, and was 
recently heard at several concerts in the provinces, when Miss 
Wakefield gave her most cultured exposition of the “Old English 
Melodies.” The words and thought are far more pleasing and 
poetic than those of the crude but much lauded “Ode to the 
Cuckoo” of Logan or Bruce, whichever of them wrote it, even in 
their modernised form, as they are given in Harting’s “ Ornithology 
of Shakespeare ” : 
Summer is come in, 
Loud sing Cuckoo ; 
The seed groweth and the mead bloweth, 
And the wood shoots now : 
Sing, Cuckoo. 
The ewe bleats after the lamb, 
The cow lows after the calf ; 
The bullock starts, the buck verts— 
Merrily sing, Cuckoo, 
Well singest thou, Cuckoo, 
Mayest thou never cease. 


The intermediary, or what may be termed the ethical and cynical 
root inspiration of cuckoo poetry is best represented in the familiar 
song in Shakespeare’s “ Love’s Labour’s Lost,” so redolent is it, too, 
of the green fields of England, which it is pleasant to think poor 
Jack Falstaff babbled about in the flickering delirium of his last 
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moments. Wordsworth’s poem is equally familiar, and the fourth 
verse has always struck me as touching with ineffable grace the very 
highest chord of inspiration by the supremely gifted and still un- 
rivalled poet of nature: 

Thrice welcome, darling of the Spring ! 

Even yet thou art to me 

No bird; but an invisible thing— 

A voice, a mystery ! 

For ages the strictly scientific ornithologists, and the field 
naturalists, have been amassing facts and building theories about the 
strange habits of our familiar cuckoo, the Cuculus canorus, and 
others of its congeners charged with equally reprehensible practices. 
Many points are not settled yet, and probably never will be. Why 
the cuckoo, like so many other birds, should migrate at all is a knotty 
point which is not met by the rough and ready answer—“ in search 
of food.” Why both parents should leave us. so early, and their 
helpless young to the care of the deluded foster parents, I know not, 
and have never met with even a reasonable explanation. Some of 
these reasons are advanced to account for the selfish and cozening 
tactics of the bird in adopting Harold Skimpole’s method of meeting 
his creditors’ claims by gaily throwing the responsibility on the 
shoulders of others. But they only complicate the problem, and 
logically lead to contradictory and sometimes absolutely irreconcilable 
inductions. Jenner, in his “ Natural History of the Cuckoo” (1788), 
answers the question “’To what cause, then, may we attribute the 
singularities of the cuckoo ?” thus— 

May they not be owing to the following circumstances: The short residence 
that bird is allowed to make in this country, where it is destined to propagate its 
species, and the call that Nature has upon it during that short residence to pro- 
duce a numerous progeny ? 


The suggested problem is here based on two gratuitous and very 
unsubstantial assumptions, expressed in the words italicised. We 
know no natural cause to justify the assertion that the Cuckoo is 
compelled to shorten its period of residence in this country, and we 
fail to see any destiny in the matter of its breeding among us. In 
the first place, it does not leave us because its natural food has grown 
or is growing scarce; or because the weather is becoming 
“inclement.” If that were so, a deeper shade would be cast on the 
moral character of the bird as a parent—strangely and cruelly in 
contrast with the trusting solicitude of the beautiful hirundines. I 
also fail to see why it is destined to breed in this country at all. In 
fact, there is neither the hand of destiny nor recorded indubitable 
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facts to work upon. Mr. Charles Dixon, in his invaluable notes on 
“The Birds of Algeria,” collected in that country with much labour 
and accurate observation by himself, says (“ Jottings about Birds,” 
Chapman & Hall, 1893, p. 47), “the common cuckoo is best known 
as passing through Algeria on spring and autumn migration, dut a 
Jew remain in spring to breed.” Mr. Dixon has been long engaged 
on an elaborate study of a glacial theory of the origin of avian 
migration, and when his magnum opus appears, ornithologists will 
certainly be attracted to what that very eminent authority has to say 
on the apparently still insoluble mystery of cuckoo movements and 
disreputable tactics. 

With a view of solving what I then believed to be, and still 
believe to be, the “myth of the March cuckoo,” so persistently 
sprung upon us by “observant correspondents” of the daily and 
weekly press, I recently appealed for notes of Jersonal observations 
to most of the recognised field naturalists and learned ornithologists of 
the day. Although a few of these gentlemen were personally strangers 
to me, they all, almost without exception, answered most readily. I 
published some of these replies in a collected form last year, and 
since then I have added enormously to my store of facts as con- 
trasted with the maunderings of deluded and inexact observers, 
ninety and nine per cent. of whom could not differentiate between a 
sparrow-hawk and a cuckoo on the wing, or between the call-note of 
the latter and that of the ring dove. In drawing attention to some 
of these opinions it is important to bear in mind that they are those 
of persons who have devoted their whole lives to a close and 
unflagging study of avian phenomena ; that they have done so under 
every variety of favourable conditions in all parts of the country ; 
that, as true field naturalists and exact “ scientists,” all of them are 
mentally trained to the easy detection of similitudes of form, coloura- 
tion, and movement, and even the delicate variations of the hardly 
distinguishable note-calls of different birds of the same species. 
Such a mass of absolutely trustworthy evidence has certainly never 
before been collected, and it is to be hoped (but not expected) that 
a publication of a précis of it will put an end to the recurring fables of 
the “Arrival of the Cuckoo” in March in the neighbourhood of “ Little 
Pedlington,” or “ The Vale of Hodge-Podges,” as the case might be. 
Without pausing to arrange my “witnesses” in the order of their 
individual scientific eminence and influence—a quite impossible task 
where a// are of the first order of ornithological experts—I must 
place at the head of the list Lord Lilford, the greatly esteemed 
President of the British Ornithologists’ Union. “I have not,” wrote 
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his lordship, “as yet ever seen a cuckoo that was even supposed to 
have been obtained in this country before April. Till I have seen a 
specimen positively sworn to by a competent person as so obtained, 
I shall remain, as at present, entirely credulous.” Mr. Charles 
Robinson, head pheasant gamekeeper for Lord Lonsdale, formerly 
in the same position under the late Duke of Buccleuch, and a man 
of keen observation and wide experience among wild birds, “man 
and boy,” writes: “I never heard or saw a cuckoo in any part of 
England in March ; I don’t believe in March cuckoos.” Mr. O. V. 
Aplin, author of the “ Birds of Oxfordshire,” says he is “not an 
unhesitating believer in March cuckoos,” he thinks that the bird 
might be found in the “closing days of March,” and he mentioned 
an instance which he verified, and which I claim to be the one 
solitary record of any value in existence. Professor Newton, of 
Cambridge, author of the new “ Dictionary of Birds,” who stands 
at the very head of our ornithological authorities, wrote to me: 
“IT do not expect ever to see or hear one in this country” (in March), 
and he added, with a touch of kindly humour, “ but I doubt not that 
for many years to come excellent people will, in all good faith, 
declare that they have been more fortunate.” Very likely. Mr. 
H. K. Swann, the experienced editor of the Waturalists’ Journal, 
had “neither seen nor heard the cuckoo in March.” Mr. Hall, 
gamekeeper for Captain Bagot, M.P., at Levens, Westmorland, a 
Derbyshire man, brought up as a boy to the occupation of a keeper, 
a born naturalist and a man of wide experience, wrote: “ My 
earliest record is April 6,” that was in Derbyshire in 1879. Mr. 
T. B. Whitlock, author of the “ Birds of Derbyshire,” also never 
heard or saw the cuckoo in March. He adds in his note: “ When 
an early arrival rests on evidence of sight, there is the strong proba- 
bility of a kestrel being mistaken for the species in question. On 
the other hand, when the reported occurrence rests on the note 
being heard, there is, I think, apart from the accomplishments of 
rustic mimics and cuckoo clocks, always the possibility of the ring 
dove being mistaken for the familiar ‘cuckoo’ of the former species.” 
That explanation is also given by many others, some being of 
opinion that the sparrow-hawk is more frequently mistaken for the 
cuckoo ; and every one who has watched one of these birds on a 
foraging expedition along the edge of a coppice or thickset edge, 
will agree with me that the mistake is a very natural one. The 
“boy up a tree” is answerable for many “ records,” also the cuckoo 
clocks. Mr. T. Southwell, F.L.S., than whom a more acute and 
experienced naturalist does not live, declared that “ such a bird as a 
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* March cuckoo’ has no place in my experience,” and he favoured me 
with the following important facts: “I have now before me a table 
of “Indications of Spring,” extending over a very long period, and kept 
by a succession of naturalists of the same family and in the same parish 
in Norfolk. The date of the cuckoo’s first note is there recorded for 
106 years, the earliest being on April 9, 1752, the latest on May 7, 
1767, and the mean of the 106 years April 23. And yet from 
Norfolk and adjoining counties dozens of March “records” have 
been gravely published in the papers from, of course, “the most 
respectable persons in the district.” Mr. A. H. Japp, LL.D., author 
of “ Hours in My Garden,” and a life-long industrious field naturalist, 
with special knowledge of many parts of the country, writes to the 
same effect ; and Mr. Charles Dixon, author of many standard books 
about birds, wrote emphatically, “‘I do not believe a word about the 
cuckoo arriving in our island in March.” Mr. Muirhead, author of 
‘Birds of Berwickshire,” “I never saw or heard a cuckoo in March.” 
Mr. Harry F. Witherby, author of “ Forest Birds,” “In early seasons 
many of our migratory birds appear in this country several weeks 
before the usual time, but that the cuckoo does not I feel con- 
vinced.” Mr. James Carter, of Burton House, Masham, Yorkshire, 
“TI do not believe in March cuckoos.” Mr. G. D. Leslie, R.A., 
author of that incomparably delightful work, “ Letters to Marco,” 
“« Never saw one ; if I said I saw a cuckoo in March, someone else 
would be sure to say it was a hawk;” very likely, if the “someone” 
was familiar with the appearance of the two birds on the wing. Mrs. 
Brightwen, Vice-President of the Selborne Society, author of “ Wild 
Nature won by Kindness,” “I have never heard the cuckoo earlier 
than April ro.” I could quote dozens of others, all to the same 
effect, and all extracts from notes of observation by persons competent 
to form an exact opinion based upon life-long experiences under the 
most favourable conditions in all parts cf the country. But these 
must suffice, and from them I draw the following general conclu- 
sions :-— 

1. There is no inherent imfossibility of a cuckoo having been seen and heard 
in Great Britain in the month of March. 

2. Until the last few days of March there is no frobadility of such a 
phenomenon. 

3. There is only one solitary case of trustworthy evidence in favour of anyone 
competent to form a correct opinion having seen or heard one. 

4. There are on record trustworthy evidences of cuckoos having been heard and 
seen in the Channel Islands, South of England, and Midlands about the end of 
March. 

5. These were avant-coureurs of the migrants, probably accidentally separated 
from the main body by meteorological effects of which we know nothing. 
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6. There is no probability—I do not believe there is even a possibdility-—of a 
cuckoo remaining alive through an ordinary British winter—that is, in a wild state. 

7. The persons who have ‘‘seen with their own eyes” cuckoos in March 
confound them with hawks, 

8. The persons who have ‘‘ heard with their own ears ” the cry of the cuckoo 
in March, mistake the note for that of a ‘‘clock cuckoo” stroke, or the clever 
but, in pitch and beat of time, imperfect imitation by a boy or girl. 

9. The cuckoo rarely arrives in Great Britain until the middle or end of April. 

10. The cuckoo is not such a fool as to leave a country where its natural food 
is abundant for another where (in March) there is practically none. 


G. W. MURDOCH, 
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A CRUIKSHANK OUTRAGE. 


HIS is the bookcase, this the key ; 
None may open this lock but-me ; 

And only those of the cult may come 
Into my sanctum sanc-to-rum. 
Swear “by George ” on his “ Omnibus” 
You are assuredly one of us. 
Swear “by George” on his “ Almanack ” 
You will return each volume back. 


Swear by “ Grimm ” ix the earliest state 
Theft and pillage you reprobate. 








Yes, that’s bound by Rivitre, but 
Here’s the original cloth, uncut. 


The “ Bee and the Wasp” on Jndia, Tilt, 
Zaehnsdorf binder, morocco, gilt. 


But all my “ Scourges” plain bound shall bide— 
Plenty of “ guilt” may be found inside. 


Here’s my “Omnibus,” worth a fief 
Because I’ve the unpaged preface-leaf. 


“ London Characters,” set complete, 
Sm. 8vo. in hif. elf, neat. 


Here a set of gigantic frauds 
In the original LABELLED doards. 





‘Oliver Twist,” as you will have guessed, 
The “ Rose and Oliver ” plate suppressed : 
Not with the stippling over-writ— 

Only Bruton can show you Ir. 


And here “ The Bottle ” coLOURED, date 
Eighteen-hundred-and-forty-eight. 





A Crutk wk Outrage. 


Yes, no doubt ’twas among the first 
Thrusts that the Master launched at Thirst. 


! George, you say, was at best, you think, 
As a Temperance man denouncing drink ! 


! ! You dare to tell me you interlope 
In quest of books for your “ Band of Hope” !! 


! ! ! You swore “‘ by George” on his “ Omnibus ” 
You were assuredly one of us!!! 


! 1!!! Avaunt, I prithee, aroynt, vacate 
This orthodox shrine to George the Great!!! ! 


For only those of the cult may come 
Into my sanctum sanc-to-rum., 


GEORGE SOMES LAYARD. 
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KUCHING. 


IDING at anchor in the outer road of Singapore, with three 
weeks of idleness on hand, I cast about how best to pass 
the time ; and finding two coasters on the eve of starting—one for 
Bangkok, the other for Kuching—I tossed up a shilling to see which 
should have preference. Kuching won the toss; so, without more 
ado, I got into a sampan, and pulled through a jumpy sea on board 
the Rajah Brooke, which rode at anchor, with steam up, in the inner 
road. 

I found her a nice sea-boat, with roomy cabins, a hurricane deck, 
and all those airy comforts which intense heat and the frivolous luxury 
of whites make necessaries. 

She had but one other passenger, a naturalist of note, who, between 
paroxysms of sea-sickness, smiled mournfully on meals, and gave me 
interesting news. 

It was a Friday afternoon in the latter part of February when we 
steamed away from Singapore, and the following Sunday at sunrise 
Borneo itself lay before us, extravagantly grand. By breakfast-time 
we were come close up with a jutting cape of rock 2,000 feet high. 
Trees crowned its topmost crag, exquisite greenery besprinkled its 
steepest slopes. Even its precipices, or at least their ledges, afforded 
footing to lianas and scandent plants, whose pendulous twigs hung 
far down and swayed in the breeze. 

After doubling this noble headland we skirted a mangrove-girt 
coast, and entered a river, and, carrying a strong flood with us, went 
up it nineteen miles. 

A stemless palm, the Nipa, fringes this river’s bank all along, and 
is no less a lover of salt water than the mangrove itself, often running 
the latter pretty close in the race for life and good situation. Further 
inland from the river bank Cyrtostachys Jacca arrests the practised 
eye. The malodorous durian grows wild here, and is truly indigenous. | 
It belongs to the natural order Malvacez, and to one knowing that 
order only from types prevalent in Europe, it may well sound startling 
to be told that the durian’s ripe fruit, falling from overhead, have 
not seldom done to death unwary Dyaks journeying below ! 
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By noon we lay at anchor off the little capital of Sarawak, opposite 
the Fort and Rajah’s bungalow. All about, birds sang like thrushes 
in spring. Gorgeous scarlet-bodied dragon-flies were frequent, so 
were gaily-painted butterflies and soberer moths. 

Returning at 4 P.M. from a long hot stroll into the back country 
I changed my clothes and went to church. It was rather affecting 
again to hear the once well-known chants and cadences of high 
Anglican ritual. It was rather affecting (in a different way) to see 
the choir-boys with pigtails hanging down to the very verge of their 
surplices. It was moving, too (if not affecting), to hear Mr. Arch- 
deacon cry out “‘ God save the Queen and the Rajah!” and again 
further on, in the prayer for the Royal Family, “ The Princess of 
Wales, Margaret Ranee, the Rajah Muda, and the rest of the Royal 
Family.” (Mr. Archdeacon, be it said with sorrow, prayed for 
“‘ Margaret Ranee” in a nasty, sour, ill-tempered voice. Her High- 
ness has gone over to Rome, and has built the Jesuits a quite lovely 
church here. ‘“ Hinc illz lacryme.”) 

After church we took a twilight stroll in a shady lane, and I 
couldn’t help remarking to my companion that Gray would never 
have honoured the Borneo beetle with a line in his Elegy, as he has 
done the British. For the chances are a hundred to one that if a 
man dared to write elegies in a Borneo churchyard this sharded 
monster would knock him on the head, and leave him pale and 
bloody. Now hereupon my companion, who was a man of wit, gave 
vent to many things illustrative of Gray, and many eulogistic ; and 
I hope we may meet in some sphere where true poetry will be 
appreciated, and your “ modern school” cease from troubling. 

Our stroll abruptly stopped for lack of light, we sauntered down 
to their club, the compound of which is charmingly studded with 
mangosteens, and many a showy shrub. 

At the club were nearly all the white males of Kuching. Among 
them, Major Day, the head of the Rajah’s picturesque little army ; 
the Rajah Muda, a pleasant, unaffected lad, on his way to Christ- 
church ; and the captain of H.M.S. Firebrand. After the club, I 
went out to dine. The hostess was a pretty little woman, prettily 
dressed, a good Catholic, andaclever horsewoman. The captain and 
the doctor of the man-of-war were of our party ; and after dinner 
they, my host, and I, made up a pleasant rubber. 

Next day, the air being fresh and cool, I went ashore at dawn to 
explore. 

The Rajah has spared no pains to enrich and beautify Kuching. 
He has set umbrageous groves by the wayside, to the delectation of 
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the eye, and to be the refreshment of pilgrims and such as go that way. 
He has caused a pleasant fountain to flow forth. At its base isa 
basin of clams—each clam so great that it is little less than a 
bath. Here do the Dyak and the Kling, the Chinaman and the 
Coolie, the Lascar and the Malay, turning aside from the blaze of 
a dusty bazaar, refresh themselves with the pure waters of Borneo. 
He has made a paradise of sweets, where angels might walk un- 
sullied. Groves of mangosteen and every grateful fruit abound. 
Nor are the coarser plants of daily necessity forgotten. Gardens of 
herbs suited to the climate are everywhere. Many other such-like 
things has this good Rajah both made and done—things not appeal- 
ing so sensibly to the eye of taste, perhaps, but which, nevertheless, 
are for the furtherance of piety, and tend to promote the welfare of 
“mind, body, and estate,” in this his toy metropolis. Have not his 
subjects their churches, Anglican and Catholic ; their joss-houses, 
pagodas, mosques, and what not? Have they not their museum and 
their market, with many a wise bye-law of traffic and merchandise ? 
The health of the town is good—for its latitude, very good. A 
certain act, which has been repealed at home, is in full force here. 
Great decorum, however, is enjoined and exacted. No wicked 
lewdness is suffered to run intolerable riot. Compared with any 
gas-lit Christian thoroughfare, the bazaar of this Buddhist Kuching 
is purity itself. 

Daily His Highness not only “executes justice,” but (as far as in 
him lies) “ maintains truth.” Of his native vassals, he executes whom 
he will, and pardons whom he will. With chiefs that are proud and 
turbulent, he wages victorious wars ; while such as are meek bask in 
the sunshine of his puissant favour. Only over Europeans is the 
arm of his power in a measure stayed, or his supreme will in any way 
limited. 

There is a British resident at his court—one Mr. Maxwell— 
who sees that our countrymen come to no unjust harm, nor fall 
into any snare. For all that, should any make himself obnoxious to 
the Rajah, he must needs quit: he is expelled the country. That 
man must be of ductile stuff who looks to thrive out here. As said 
Charles I., so says the Rajah of Sarawak, “a king and a subject be 
clean different things.” 

This king has his army and navy (like other kings, “his very good 
friends and neighbours”), his civil service, his courts of justice, 
customs, and police ; and is a lord paramount. Only in case of 
hostile invasion from beyond seas is he now guaranteed British pro- 
tection. Otherwise he does what he will; there is none dare call 
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him to account. And in these degenerate times, these days of 
impotence and mob, surely a good and wholesome thing it is to see 
how gently and smoothly, with what oiled wheels, the little world of 
Sarawak jogs along under the strictly paternal rule of an autocrat 
pure and simple ! 

After three days, spent pleasantly enough in Kuching and its 
immediate neighbourhood, I deemed it high time to expatiate further 
afield, and, hiring a boat to convey me up stream, descended into 
her at forty minutes past midnight on Thursday. She was awned 
fore and aft, with a thatched roof amidships, and with side curtains 
drawn ; and I lay on my mattress, with a lamp swinging before me 
from the awning-boom, and there did sup off a sucking-pig (worthy 
of Charles Lamb’s best efforts) and a custard-apple, and drink of 
rare wine. Then I lay back on my pillow at rest, while a strong crew 
of active young Dyaks urged our boat to stem an ebbing tide. 

With the first streak of dawn I looped the curtains up , and still 
reclining on my bed, with head above the gunwale, looked out on 
the fairy-like marvels of tropical river scenery. Giant trees over- 
arched the way. Brilliant orchids hung pendulous from their boughs, 
or clothed their gnarled trunks in thick vesture of white and purple. 
Lovely birds flitted hither and thither, singing lustily in the cool dew. 
A crocodile, moved thereto by the creak of approaching rowlocks, 
slid from his oozy lair into the deep. The jungle teemed with life 
and the strange cries of a thousand uncouth beasts. 

By sunrise we were come to Busan, our place of debarkation. 
Here we stepped ashore ; and mounting a slippery ladder, that in 
spots was a rocky staircase, came suddenly on the settlement. It 
consists of a Chinese grog-shop, a gambling booth, an opium den, a 
dozen reed-built huts, and a white man’s bungalow owned by the 
Borneo Trading Company. Their agent here—one Mr. Moir, an 
Aberdeenshire man and a pleasant, with the best strawberry jam I 
ever tasted—lent me a little waggon, like a wheelbarrow, wherein to 
be trundled four miles of my inland way. And he lent me, too, a 
trusty doy for my expedition. 

After alighting from my wheelbarrow, I walked ten miles on, 
through the jungle, to Tagora. If any should flout at this, as but a 
light morning’s work, let him try it. Let him try it with a ther- 
mometer 88 in the shade, in a situation removed a bare hundred 
miles from the Equator, and with a miserable load of over fifty years 
on his back. Let him try it, say I! 

About half-way up to Tagora, I espied a truly magnificent orchid 
shooting out from a tree’s fork. But for the commandment, I could 
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have fallen down and worshipped it. My boy scaled the tree, and 
brought it me. It proved to be Dendrobium superbum, and was 
one of the finest specimens ever yet met with. Its flowering raceme, 
which was 22 inches long, bore 32 most noble blossoms, mauve and 
lilac, and each one an inch and a half across. 

At the bungalow of Tagora, where we arrived by noon, I found 
the only white resident unfortunately on the point of departure, 
urgent business requiring his presence at Kuching. But he, most 
hospitably, placed his house and servants at my disposal. So, after 
breakfast and a much needed bath, I sent out to hunt for guides; 
and at 2.30 P.M.—a little too late in the day—made a move for the 
mountain behind the house. The climb was excessively stiff and 
fatiguing : perspiration poured off me in torrents. To say it stood 
on me would be absurd: you might as well expect water to stand 
outside a bottle. The bridges, slung across ravines, were things to 
make one shy ; being but trees—some of them not even “ squared” 
—and all, of course, without any attempt at hand-hold. 

At the shoulder of the highest peak, and about 400 feet below 
its summit, my Dyak, a truculent savage with crease and blunderbuss, 
pointed to the sun, and held up two fingers. 

Gladly accepting his view of the situation, and glad of an excuse 
to retreat, we began the descent without parley. I wasso fagged and 
footsore that I have my doubts whether I could have managed to 
reach the top, even had there been time left todoso. Norhad I any 
wish to spend the livelong night in that damp and reeking jungle, that 


close dungeon of innumerous boughs, 


with only a Dyak, and bears, and apes, and snakes for company. 

Our descent, so steep and tangled was the maze, took longer to 
make than the ascent had done. The bridges too, by reason of their 
downward slope, were more awkward to recross. Lay a plank from roof- 
ridge to roof-ridge of some steep and stair-like street. Let a torrent 
brawl in your street’s bottom. Tilt your plank well up at the hithermost 
end, and get upon it, and cross. Have a dead snake in one hand and 
a kit of orchids in the other. Have wasps attacking you in transit, with 
ants and leeches. You will find the passage no easy job, nor child’s play. 

After a day or two spent in botanical rambles and in an explora- 
tion of the antimony mines, I hastened back to Busan, where my 
boat’s crew, anxious not to miss the annual Tuba fishing below 
Kuching, were impatiently awaiting my reappearance. 

I was very stiff and loth to rise, but a long day lay before us, and 
it was only prudence to be off with the first glimmer of dawn. The 
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ten-mile walk back towards Busan was most fatiguing. The jungle 
was dripping with the rain of early morning, and one was soon wet 
to the skin. In open patches, it is true, one was soon dried up 
again by a scorching sun; but these patches were few and far 
between. 

Near one of those wxcanny bridges, butterflies hovering round a 
shrub of brilliant bloom were so truly gorgeous that I quite entered 
into the feelings of Wallace, the naturalist, who says in his book on 
the Malay Archipelago, that the first glimpse he got of one he had 
long sought gave him a splitting headache. 

On this downward journey I had but one dey with me—the one 
Mr. Moir had kindly lent. Hence, I struck out in front, letting him 
bring up the rear. Such is ever the device of your circumspect 
traveller in a strange land. In spots of jeopardy and awkward angles, 
attack from behind is the main thing to guard against. Walking on 
thus, I communed with myself of snakes and beasts, duly consider- 
ing what terrible bugbears they are to stay-at-homes. An old poet 
has told us not to whistle till we are well clear of the wood; “but 
whistle ye merrily to yourselves” (I soliloquised) “all ye who range 
the by-ways of a snake-haunted tract. Sing somewhat loudly, by the 
way ; let there be melody not in your hearts only, but on your lips. 
Thus shall ye prove yourselves very lords of creation. From the 
notes of your hymn shall each lewd beast and unclean reptile flee 
away, affrighted and amazed ! ” 

Would that I had practised what I mused on in silence; for, 
even as I mused, the swish of a rattan rang sharp behind, and 
looking back, I saw my doy fell a deadly serpent to the earth. J had 
stepped clean over him! It was a great escape. My pyjamas were 
tucked up to the knee, and if the brute had had time to coil and 
strike, my bare legs lay at the mercy of his merciless fangs. He had 
been lying at full length in a rut, between some logs transversely placed 
in a boggy bit of way, and I, walking past noiselessly in rubber-soled 
shoes, had caught him napping. 

At the end of our ten-mile walk, sending for a second guide, I 
turned aside into very rough and broken ground to visit some moun- 
tain caves, the resort of an edible-nest-building Collocalia. My 
Dyak, with his great kris or parang, cut away the tangle of plants 
at the cavern’s mouth, and we stepped inside and lighted our lamp. 

The better part of the way up you wade in cool waters, with your 
hands in the stickiest, most putty-like mud. At other parts of the 
way you climb by bambco framework. Sometimes you grope, 
sometimes you are knocked over by a projecticn and flounder in the 
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mud. At other times your mode of progression is that assigned, as 
a curse, to him who caused our foolish race 


irreparable woe, 


With loss of Eden. 


Our errand done, and three nests and two young birds procured, 
we floundered back. On emerging from this remote cave of Tagora 
into the light of day, I was little better than a man of mud ; present- 
ing, to a clique of curious urchins grimacing in the cave’s mouth, 
such a view of Christianity as set them a-roaring, and must have 
hardened their heathen hearts against our venerable faith for ever. 

I got back to Busan early in the evening ; travelling, as before, 
in my little go-cart. Mr. Moir, the only white resident, used me 
with great hospitality; and I ate of his jam and drank of his wine, 
to the great refreshment of my spirit. I dare say it pleased him to 
see an English traveller, and hear a little welcome news of the outer 
world. But, assuredly, the best of the bargain was mine. His 
cooking and attendance left nothing to be desired ; whilst, as for the 
floral decorations of his dinner-table, I hazard a guess that in England 
they would have cost as much as a duchess gives for the decoration 
of her ball-room. Whether her grace would care to introduce, as 
adjuncts, flying-bugs, ants, hornets, mosquitoes, lizards, and 
Phasmida, 1 \eave to those more versed in ducal ways than I to say. 

Dinner done, and boys preceding us with torches, we slid down 
an abrupt hill to the river’s margin, and took boat for Kuching. 
Wildfire made the landscape light as day ; crashing thunder deafened 
us, bursting overhead and reverberating from crag to crag. Rain, 
so dense we could not see ahead, forced us for a brief spell to seek 
shelter in a palm-arched cove. 

Issuing from our snug haven of palms, when the worst was past, 
bow-oar now took a paddle and, facing for’ard, gave his orders to the 
steersman as occasion arose. Snags and floating brushwood require 
a keen eye and quick manceuvre ; but the lightning still played 
incessantly, shooting across our path in ribs of jagged flame, and 
lighting up each bend and reach of the river divinely. A strong 
ebb ran with us, and we accomplished our twenty-five miles in a little 
over four hours. | Arrived at Kuching, I sat on deck a good hour 
spell-bound by this glorious blaze of heavenly fire. 

Next day, I betook myself early to the house of that naturalist 
who was sick, that I might see his collection of Kini-balu plants. 
It is a noble collection, and interested me much; as did the 
collector’s graphic account of his ten-weeks’ expedition to that loftiest 
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peak of all Borneo. “Why not give your fellow-creatures the 
delight of reading what you have just read me?” I said. To 
which, my host (with the smile of a true cynic), ‘‘ When I love them 
better than I do to-day, they shall have that delight.” I asked 
eagerly if he thought he ever would love them better. ‘“‘ Certainly 
not in ¢Azs world,” he replied ; and then we changed the subject. 

At noon I left him and went on board our steamer. The 
British Resident, Mr. Maxwell, called on me there. He had kindly 
sent a note after me up to Busan, asking me to dine at the Residency 
last right ; and he now volunteered hospitalities and help in case of 
return. Besides him, others I had met ashore came down to bid me 
farewell, and drink with me, and gladden their hearts with wine, and 
be merry ; and at 4.40 P.M. we cast-off our mooring-hawsers, and 
stood out to sea, on our way back to Singapore. 


J. LAWSON. 
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MOLIERE ON THE STAGE. 


HE lives of departed theatrical worthies have always been 
favourite subjects with their successors. A classified list of 
the comedies and dramas, founded upon the concords and discords 
of their natures, their tastes and idiosyncrasies, their strength and 
weaknesses, even without any critical or descriptive comment, would 
alone fill several pages. ‘The principal reason why such a work has 
not been written is perhaps that the characters of those who acted 
on a distant theatre, and have long since retired from the scene, are 
much less calculated to make an impression than such as have risen 
nearer our times. This remark does not apply to the brightest star 
of French literature and the prime leader and mover of the glorious 
Renaissance of dramatic art in France. To catch the leading traits 
of Moliére’s juvenile propensity, to mark the steps that in riper years 
led to honour, and to point out the miscarriages of justice that 
prevented success, has been the chief aim of many successive 
dramatists. 

The eariier plays, however, written during the lifetime of Moliére 
by his enemies and contemporaries, are merely personal invectives, 
and contain only a veiled picture of his identity. They are certainly 
interesting, from an historical point of view, and show how much 
in earnest the great dramatist applied the censorial rod. Subligny, 
a poet whose fame is somewhat obscured by time, was the first to 
raise the attack in the theatrical world against Molitre and his works. 
The war began in the year 1659, during the successful run of “ Les 
Précieuses Ridicules,” and many ludicrous circumstances attended it. 
The gang of angry scribblers who immediately rose up together 
determined to crush Molitre by one strong and decisive blow, and 
it was at their desire that Subligny wrote “ La Déroute des Précieuses,” 
which was filled with the most abusive scurrilities they could possibly 
devise. Their friends attended the performance in large numbers 
and applauded loudly, but it seems tolerably certain that it was a 
failure. In the early part of 1660, Molitre found a more determined 
adversary in the once celebrated Baudeau de Somaize, the author of 
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two burlesque plays entitled respectively “ Les Véritables Précieuses,” 
and ‘‘Les Procez des Précieuses.” The first play was undoubtedly 
the cause of embittering many months of the great dramatist’s life. 
In a rash moment he threatened the author with lega! proceedings, 
and at last only consented to abandon his recourse to the law on 
condition that Somaize should withdraw the obnoxious burlesque 
scene of the “Mort de l’Eusses-tu-cru, lapidé par les Femmes” from 
the subsequent editions. Somaize agreed, and in the second edition 
of the work, which was published during the month of September of 
the same year, he inserted instead a “ Dialogue de deux Précieuses sur 
les Affaires de leur Communauté,” to which he prefixed a rather smart 
“ Avis final au Lecteur.” Molitre was much abashed. Such a rebuff, 
so coarsely administered, must have sorely hurt his vanity, but at 
the same time it was not Moliére’s habit to give too much considera- 
tion to the feelings of other people. Notwithstanding the efforts of 
some mutual friends to soothe the angry feelings of the rival 
dramatists, peace was not restored before things had gone too far, 
This circumstance seems to have suggested to Somaize the idea of 
publishing a sequel and continuation of the play and controversy, 
entitled “ Les Procez des Précieuses.” Though Molitre could not 
easily brook the witticisms of others at his expense, he had the good 
sense this time not to offer any serious opposition, and the public 
soon ceased to take any interest in the factious squabbles. Moliére’s 
next adversary was a then rising young dramatist named Doneau. 
The young author published in 1662 a satirical comedy against the 
great dramatist, called “ Les Amours d’Alcippe et de Céphise,” which 
was immediately seized and destroyed by the police. Doneau, 
however, brought out a second edition in the course of a few weeks, 
and altering the title of the play to that of “ La Cocue Imaginaire,” ! 
was quit of the obligation, but it attracted very little attention, and 
had only a small circulation. The merit and intellectual progress 
of the author did not long lie concealed. In course of time Molitre 
took a most affectionate and lively interest in the young man’s 
welfare, and introduced several of his comedies at the Palais Royal. 
The friendly intercourse thus commenced soon gave rise to further 
acts of mutual kindness. But this elegant and well-deserved tribute 
Moliére did not earn without much personal sacrifice. It is indeed 
not too much to say that the production, in 1663, of “ L’Ecole des 
Femmes ” only acted as an incentive to inspire other authors to fan 
the flames, and make a plaything of his straightforward utterances 
of opinion. Robinet, an author who wrote under the pseudonym 


! This was also the original title of Moliére’s comedy, ‘* George Dandin.” 
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of “ Nonantes,” was the first to break the silence. He published 
a comedy called the “ Panégyrique de l’Ecole des Femmes, ou la 
conservation comique sur les ceuvres de M. de Moliére,” but could 
not induce the actors to bring it out. Soon after this another 
parody on the subject of Molitre’s comedy appeared. There is a 
tradition which has always attributed to Molitre the intention ot 
introducing Boursault on the stage, under the name of Lysidas, 
in “La Critique de Il’Ecole des Femmes.” “ Boursault seems to 
have recognised himself in the portrait of Lysidas,” Voltaire 
Says, in an account of Molitre’s comedy, “and to revenge 
himself, he had performed at the Hétel de Bourgogne a little comedy 
in the style of ‘La Critique de l’Ecole des Femmes,’ entitled ‘ Le 
Portrait du Peintre, ou la Contre-Critique.’” In this piece Molitre 
is not even mentioned, but is described under the pseudonym of 
the Painter, the Monkey, the Sharper, and other insulting terms. 
Boursault is also believed to have assisted another brother dramatist 
in “Zélinde, ou la Véritable Critique,” which is ascribed to Moliére’s 
celebrated rival, Jean de Villiers. The last parody on the “ ladies’ 
school” controversy, La Croix’s “‘ Guerre Comique, ou la Défense de 
Ecole des Femmes,” was published in 1664. It was not written with 
a view to the stage, but is more suited for that purpose than any other 
satirical work founded on the same subject. During the month of 
December, 1664, Jean de Villiers produced at the Hotel de Bour- 
gogne another comedy against Molitre, called “La Vengeance du 
Marquis, ou Réponse a l’Impromptu des Versailles,” which was well 
received by the public. This work, however, was a mild antidote in 
comparison with “L’Impromptu de I’Hétel de Condé,” written by 
Montfleurey the younger. The elder Montfleurey also presented an 
infamous petition to Louis XIV., accusing Molitre of immorality, but 
the great king rejected it with scorn. The only notable feature of 
“Les Amours de Calotin,” a comedy by Chevalier, which was repre- 
sented at the Théatre Royal du Marais in 1664, is the violence of its 
satire. The motives which prompted Le Boulanger de Chalussay to 
attack the great dramatist with so much vigour and assiduity may be 
Jearnt from the notes of a small volume in prose and verse, entitled 
“ Morale Galante, ou l’Art de Bien Aimer,” which was published 
by the author in Holland. From these notes we learn that Moliére 
inserted with very little reverence in his comedy “L’Ecole des 
Femmes,” Act III., Scene 2, several extracts from “‘ Les Maximes du 
Mariage, ou les Devoirs de la Femme Mariée, avec son Exercice Jour- 
nalier,” a work which was written and designed with a view of fixing 
the attention of the fair sex by Le Boulanger de Chalussay, who 
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attempted to correct the public taste with an affected strain of common- 
place morality. It is asserted that Le Boulanger de Chalussay wrote 
at least three satirical comedies against Molitre, and he is supposed 
by some historians to have contributed much more to the controversy 
than can now be traced to his pen. Molitre, with the aid of the 
police, suppressed his enemy’s first satire against him, “ L’Abjuration 
du Marquisat.” Le Boulanger de Chalussay’s next satirical comedy, 
“La Critique du Tartuffe,” is preceded by a witty but scurrilous 
“ Lettre critique ” (in verse) “ sur le Tartuffe, écrite 4 auteur de la 
Critique,” which, from this circumstance alone, seems to have been 
contributed by the same 7//ustrious personage. It appears, however, 
to have been written in an unlucky moment of caprice, and was 
published anonymously, for what reason is not very obvious, except 
that the author, perhaps, wished to escape prosecution for libel. The 
fierce hostilities were renewed when Le Boulanger de Chalussay 
attempted to bring out the most important of his satirical effusions, 
“‘Elomire hypocondre, ou les Médecins vengez.” ' The first edition 
was immediately suppressed by Molitre’s request, and copies of it 
have become very scarce. After the publication of this work the 
floods of slander against Molitre gradually ceased. Marcel, a second- 
rate comedian, tried hard to create a sensation during the month of 
January, 1672, by the production at the Théatre du Marais of a play 
in five acts, entitled ‘‘ Le Mariage sans Mariage,” in which Molitre 
was introduced under the name of Anselme, in the character of a hen- 
pecked and degraded husband, but it was only received by the public 
with contempt. There only remain to be mentioned two other plays 
by Moliére’s contemporaries, both of which were produced after the 
great dramatist’s death. As might be expected, they soon found 
their way to the Parisian stage, though the most dramatic events in 
his life were left untouched. ‘ L’Ombre de Molitre,” the work of 
Brécourt, a once famous member of I’Illustre Théatre, is excellent in 
construction and versification, and the merits it possessed were not of 
a nature to escape notice very long. It was dedicated to the Duc 
d’Enghien, son of le grandCondé. Unfortunately for the author 
the widow of the great dramatist did not consider the work favour- 
ably, and he had enough practical sagacity to withdraw it from the 
stage after the first performance at the Hotel de Bourgogne. Never- 
theless, Brécourt had no reason to regret that he had written the 
piece. In the course of a few years it was printed as an appendix in 
the collected works of Molitre for more than half a century. No 
less attractive in the eyes of both players and public was Bordelon’s 


1 The word #/omire is an anagram on Moliére. 
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comedy, “ Molitre aux Champs Elysées,” which was much admired 
in its day, and may, even at the present time, be allowed the praise 
of ingenuity, though its concluding point is but a kind of play on 
words. 

Notwithstanding the increased veneration of Molitre’s works, the 
temptation to introduce again his striking figure on the stage seems 
to have been firmly resisted for more than half a century. The lively 
and mirthful Abbé Voisenon was the first dramatist of his time to 
perceive the fitness of the portraiture for theatrical representation. 
Voisenon, who was then no more than twenty years of age, had already 
created some sensation in society circles by the production of a little 
comedy in one act, called “L’ Heureuse Ressemblance,” which was re- 
presented by a party of noble amateurs in various Parisian salons. The 
success of this essay encouraged him to solicit the approbation of the 
public, and he brought out on October 14, 1739, “L’Ecole du Monde,” 
a comédie allégorique in three acts, at the Théatre Francais, the per- 
formance of which was preceded by a prologue in verse, entitled 
“ L’Ombre de Molitre.” The prologue was received with considerable 
applause, but the comédie was hissed off the stage, and only survived 
the first representation. This induced the author to introduce on 
the same stage a month later a new one-act piece, “Le Retour de 
Ombre de Molitre,” in which he warmly praised the critical 
judgment of the public for venturing to condemn his wearisome 
comedy, and the strangely lifeless and unimpressive works of some 
of his contemporaries. 

We now come to—from a literary point of view—the most 
important play which is founded upon an episode of Molitre’s life. 
This is not from the pen of a Frenchman, but an Italian, who was 
surnamed by his countrymen “the Molitre of Italy.” | Goldoni’s 
“ Molitre” is so well known that it will perhaps be more appropriate 
to quote from the author’s autobiography the circumstances under 
which it was written : 

** My pieces were represented at Turin, with applause, to crowded 
audiences; but there were a set of singular beings, who, at every one of 
my productions, observed, ‘That is good, but it is not Moliére.’ 
This was doing me more honour than I deserved, for it had never 
entered into my head to compare myself with the French author. . . . 

“ T was acquainted with Molitre, and respected this master of the 
art as highly as the Piedmontese, and I was seized instantly with a 
desire to give them a convincing proof of it. I immediately com- 
posed a comedy in five acts, and in verse, without masks or change 
of scene, of which the title and principal subject were Molitre himself. 
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“ The argument was taken from two anecdotes of his private life ; 
the one, his projected marriage with Armande, the daughter of 
Béjart, and the other the prohibition of ‘Tartuffe.’ These two 
historical facts accorded so well together that the unity of action is 
perfectly observed. 

“The impostors of Paris, alarmed at the comedy of Molitre, knew 
that the author had sent to the camp where Louis XIV. then was, to 
obtain permission for its representation, and they were afraid lest the 
revocation of the prohibition shouldjbe obtained. 

“T employed in my piece a person of the name of Pirlon, a 
hypocrite in every sense of the word, who introduces himself into the 
author’s house, discovers to La Béjart Molitre’s love for her daughter, 
of which she was yet ignorant, engages her to quit her companion 
and director, behaves in the same manner to Armande, holding up to 
her the situation of an actress as the road'to perdition, and endeavours 
to seduce La Forest, their waiting-woman, who, more‘adroit than her 
mistresses, dupes the duper; inspires him with a love for her, and 
takes his cloak and hat from him to give’to Molitre, who appears on 
the stage with the dress of the impostor. 

“T was bold enough to exhibit in my piece a much more marked 
hypocrite than that of Molitre’s ; but hypocrites had then lost a 
great deal of their ancient credit in Italy. 

“During the interval between the fourth and last acts of my 
comedy, the ‘Tartuffe’ of Molitre is acted on the stage of the 
Hétel de Bourgogne ; all the characters of my piece_make their 
appearance in the fifth act, for the purpose of complimenting 
Molitre. Pirlon, concealed in a closet, where he was expecting 
La Forest, is forced to come forth in the presence of all the 
spectators, and is assailed with the sarcasms which he so richly 
deserved ; and Molitre, to add to his joy and happiness, marries 
Armande, in spite of the mother, who aspired to“the conquest of 
her future son-in-law. 

“In this piece are tobe found several details of the life of Moliére. 
The character of Valerio is Baron, an actor of Molitre’s company. 
Leander is a copy of La Chapelle, a*friend/of the author, and 
often mentioned in the account of his life. . . .” 

“Molitre Marito Geloso ” is the title of a comedy by an Italian 
literary addé named Pietro Chiari. It was printed and performed 
at Turin in 1759. The author, however, was guilty of a singular 
anachronism ; he gave the name of Guérin (Guerina) to Armande 
Béjart during the life of her first husband, Moliére. 

The first centenary of Molitre’s death—1773—was celebrated at 
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the Théatre Francais by the production of two one-act comedies. 
The first, entitled “ L’Assemblée,” is by an author named Artaud ; 
and the other, called ‘‘La Centenaire de Molitre,” was the pro- 
duction of a long-forgotten literary adbé, Le Beau de Schosne. Both 
these pieces are of no interest as literature, being simply a combina- 
tion of prose and verse, and ballets. In 1776, a popular dramatist, 
Mercier, adopted Goldoni’s comedy for the French stage ; but, as 
no theatrical manager at the time would undertake its production, 
the French dramatist published the play, with numerous notes and 
previously unknown anecdotes of Molitre. When it was performed 
ten years afterwards, the play was considerably abridged, and many 
of the scenes were altered and transformed to suit the require- 
ments of the French stage. But, with few exceptions—notably the 
happy substitution of the part of La Chapelle for Goldoni’s rather 
insipid personage of Léandre—the text of the French comedy is a 
mere adaptation and prose translation of the original Italian play. 
Though Moliére’s friend, La Chapelle, plays quite a different part 
in Mercier’s comedy from that he did in real life, it must be ad- 
mitted that many witty sayings are placed in his mouth during the 
action cf the play, especially in an admirable scene where some 
young noblemen and La Thorillitre are discussing the merits of 
Molitre with more liberality than sincerity. 

It is scarcely worth while to notice the absurdities of ‘‘ L’Ombre 
de Colardeau aux Champs Elysées,” a comedy by the Chevalier du 
Coudray, published in 1776. The Ombre de Moliére is introduced, 
and he appears rarely to have been engaged in so bad an action. 

Moliére is also introduced as one of the principal personages 
in Carriére-Doisin’s “ Les Séances de Melpoméne et de Thalie a la 
Rentrée de la Comédie Francoise,” a piece de circonstance of no great 
value, which was offered to the management and rejected in 1779. 
The piece is in one act, and in prose, and will be found in the 
author’s published works, 

A piece de circonstance of a far different nature is La Harpe’s one- 
act comedy, “ Molitre 4 la nouvelle Salle, ou les Audiences de 
Thalie.” It was written expressly for the opening of the Théatre 
du Faubourg Saint-Germain in 1782. Owing to the fact that it was 
announced anonymously, it created some sensation for several weeks, 
and was attributed successively to many authors more or less famous. 
But when La Harpe’s enemy, Charles Palissot, the author of the 
comedy “Les Philosophes,” was charged with the authorship, he 
did not fail to inform the public of the real state of affairs. The 
argument of the comedy is simple enough. Melpoméne, who pre- 
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sides over tragedy, and Thalia, who presides over lyric poetry and 
comedy, come and install their respective subjects in the new 
theatre, and they find Molitre and Apollo already there. After 
having complimented Molitre on his great talents, La Harpe sar- 
castically makes the Muses introduce to Moliére the wit, talent, and 
intelligence of the eighteenth century, and the party consists of a 
young man named Baptiste, a waiter at a restaurant, who has become 
an author ; a Monsieur Misograme, a merchant tired of office work, 
and who wants to go on the stage ; Monsieur Claque, a retired 
military captain, who writes occasionally for the press, and who 
blackmails all the actors and authors ; Monsieur Vaudeville, and 
other characters of less importance. The incident gives rise to 
some amusing dialogue between the respective performers, and the 
comedy ends with the crowning of the busts of various dramatic 
authors. 

The genius of Molitre, with that of Corneille and Racine, was 
introduced into “ L’Inauguration du Théatre-Frangais,” a prologue 
in one act and verse, by Imbert, which was represented on April 9, 
1782. The play has never been printed, but La Harpe, who was 
present at the first performance, records in a lively letter to the son 
and heir of Catherine II. of Russia, that it only survived two re 
presentations, and was loudly hissed by the Parisian play-goers. 

“Molitre 4 Toulouse,” a comedy in one act and in verse, by 
Pellet-Desbarraux, was first represented at Toulouse in March 1787, 
then at the Paris Théatre Francais, and afterwards in several 
provincial towns. It is full of amusing incidents connected with 
Moliére’s sojourn at Toulouse and the strolling players of the time. 

In the year 1788 Madame de Gouges’ comedy, “ Molitre chez 
Ninon,” was offered to the management of the Théatre Francais 
and rejected. This heroine of the French Revolution was born at 
Montaben in 1748, and was guillotined by the order of Robespierre 
on December 31, 1793. As a dramatist, Madame de Gouges never 
achieved more than a passing notoriety. Her first play, “ Zamour 
et Myrza,” was only produced at the Théatre Francais through the 
rather expensive influence of Molé, the celebrated actor. Madame 
de Gouges paid the unprincipled actor more than 600 livres for his 
influence, and had to distribute twice that amount between the other 
actors and actresses before the play was ready for production, 
When she sent her next play, “ Lucinde et Cardenio,” this time 
without any presents, it was unanimously rejected by the committee 
of actors. The rejection of ‘“ Molitre chez Ninon” seems to have 
finally cured Madame de Gouges’ drainatic aspirations. The ghosts 
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of Molitre and Terence are introduced in “ Le Temple de Thalie,” 
the prologue of a trilogy in verse entitled “ La Journée Amusante, 
ou les trois Comédies.” It was written by an anonymous author, 
and printed in 1788. Neither the prologue nor trilogy, however, has 
ever been produced on the stage. 

“La Convalescence de Molitre,” a comedy by Willemain 
d’Abancourt, was represented at some Zhédtre de Société in 1788. 
The MS. play, which was lost for nearly a century, was discovered 
at Chalons d’Arge a few years ago by a descendant of the author, 
and still remains in the possession of the family. 

The next play, founded upon an episode of the life of the great 
dramatist, is a comedy in three acts, entitled “La Mort de Moliére,” 
by the Chevalier de Cubritres, who was better known to the public 
by his zom de plume of Dorat. It was first represented at the 
Théitre Francais on November 19, 1789, and notwithstanding the 
lugubrious title of the comedy, it contains several lively and interest- 
ing scenes during the progress of the three acts. In the first act 
La Chapelle is discovered showing to Molitre a new comedy in five 
acts, entitled “ L’Inconstant.” The great dramatist, after perusing 
several pages of his friend’s work, explains to La Chapelle in a good- 
natured manner that his comedy is not suitable for the stage, and 
to justify his opinion he proposes to consult his maid-of-all-work, 
La Forét. La Chapelle is rather astonished at the idea. “ Tell 
her,” Molitre says, “that the piece is mine.” La Forét enters, and 
Molitre reads to her the commencement of the first scene. After 
having listened to a few lines she falls asleep, leaning on her broom. 

Vous voyez l’effet de la lecture, 
Elle dort tout debout. 

“Tia Matinée de Molitre,” a comedy in one act, by M*** 
(P.N.), was represented at the Théatre de Monsierer, on April 23, 
1789. The unknown author has written with evident appreciation 
of his subject, and the description of authentic particulars adds not a 
little to the usefulness of the chronicle. 

“ Le Souper de Molitre, ou la Soirée d’Auteuil,” a comedy in one 
act, by Cadet-Gassicourt, was represented at the Théatre du Vaude- 
ville on January 23, 1795. It is founded on the anecdote related 
by Louis Racine in the biography of his father. Moliére, according 
to the story, invited Boileau, La Chapelle, and other jovial friends 
to supper, and after drinking more wine than was good for them, they 
had a discussion on the miseries of life, and determined to throw them- 
selves into the river close by. The dramatist and his guests were 
scarcely out of doors when they came to the conclusion that it was 
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better to return to the house and drink the rest of the wine, and on 
recovering their senses the next day they made up their minds to 
face the miseries of life in future. Such is the story which Cadet- 
Gassicourt has taken the liberty to vary in applying it to his own pur- 
poses. The authenticity, however, has been disputed by Voltaire and 
other writers of the latter part of the last century. But it is impossible 
to join with them in rejecting it. Louis Racine heard it from his 
father, who heard it from Boileau. There is no reason to doubt the 
truth of this assertion ; the younger Racine as a biographer performed 
his task diligently, judiciously, and without the slightest ostentation. 

There is much excellent fooling in Coupigny’s “ Hommage du 
Petit Vaudeville au Grand Racine,” a pidce de circonstance which 
created quite a sensation during its run at the Théatre du Vaude- 
ville in 1798. Le Vaudeville summons Mercury, and prevails upon 
him to conjure up the illustrious dead, to induce them to accept 
?hommage du petit Vaudeville. Harlequin, who is charged with the 
commission, meets on the threshold of the Champs Elysées Petit 
Jean of Racine’s “ Plaideurs,” now fulfilling the duties of porter, and 
after some conversation with Antoine, the gardener of Boileau, and 
La Forét, the maidservant, he is introduced by them to their 
respective masters. 

“ Molitre 4 Lyon,” a vaudeville in one act by J. M_ Deschamps, 
Ségur, and Despez, represented at the Théatre du Vaudeville on 
June 13, 1799, is founded upon an early love affair in the life of the 
great dramatist. 

‘La Servante de Molitre,” a comédie-vaudeville in one act by an 
anonymous author, represented at the Théatre de la Gaité on Oc- 
tober 9, 1799, is a graceful little sketch, drawn with full insight into 
the period described. The heroine is Moliére’s maidservant, La Forét; 
the interest of the play, however, is not concentrated on her alone. 

Molitre is one of the personages in “ Ninon de l’Enclos, ou 
l'Epicurisme,” a comédie-vaudeville in one act by A. Creuze de 
Leser, originally published in 1800. ‘The same play was subsequently 
reprinted as the appendix to an edition of the “ Lettre de Lenclos 
au Marquise de Sévigné,” a fabrication attributed to L. Damours. 

The next dramatised version of Louis Racine’s anecdote, Rigault’s 
and Jacquelin’s comédie-vaudeville in two acts, called “ Molitre avec 
ses Amis, ou le Souper d’Auteuil,” was first performed at the Théatre 
de Jeunes Artistes on January 28, 1801. It was subsequently 
revived at the Théatre Montausier on April 5, 1806, and reprinted in 
1807 with the reduced title of ‘‘ Molitre, ou le Souper d’ Auteuil.” 

“ L’Apothéose de Molitre,” a prologue-vaudeville in one act, was 
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written expressly for and performed at the opening ot the Théatre 
des Variétés National et Etrangers, Salle Molitre, on April 14, 1802. 
It served its purpose, and was well received by the public. 

“La Lecture du Tartuffe chez Ninon,” a comedy by Chazet and 
Dubois, was produced at the Théatre Louvois during the year 
1803. The particular period is supposed to take place a few hours 
before the first performance of “ Tartuffe.” Ninon, who is greatly 
interested in the production, invites several of her friends to accom- 
pany her to the theatre ; they are informed that the representation 
has been forbidden, and to pass the time away it is proposed to give 
a recital of the piece. When this is about to commence, Molitre 
receives the order of the King, permitting the stage performance. 
The recital is then closed, and the assembled visitors retire. ‘hus 
the piece ends happily, and to the satisfaction of all parties. 

“La Chambre de Molitre,” a farcical comedy in one act, by 
Barre, Gradet, and Desfontaines, represented at the Théitre du 
Vaudeville in 1803, is merely a fictitious and amusing fantasy on 
the birthplace of the great dramatist. The plot of the sketch is as 
follows. The room wherein he was born is occupied by a young 
sculptor, who has just finished a bust of Molitre. The sculptor is 
also in love with a young lady named Agathe, but her brother, a 
librettist of comic operas, wishes her to marry an Italian composer. 

Andrieux’s comedy, ‘“ Molitre avec ses Amies, ou la Soirée 
d’Auteuil,” the third and indisputably the best dramatic version of 
Louis Racine’s anecdote, was represented at the Théatre Francais 
in 1804. The plot is almost similar to that of the previous pro- 
ductions already noticed. Armande Béjart is, however, introduced 
as one of the principal characters, and there is a touching scene 
between Moliére and his future wife. 

“Le Voyage de Chambord, ou la Veille de la premitre représen- 
tation du Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” a comedy in one act mélée de 
vaudeville, by Desfontaines and Henri Dupin, was performed for the 
first time in public at the Théatre du Vaudeville on July 11, 1808. 
The incidents, which are purely imaginary, are supposed to take 
place at a village inn in the neighbourhood of Chambord. 

“A bas Molitre,” a comedy in one act, mélée de vaudeville, by 
Chazet, Merle, and Desesarts, was represented at the Théitre des 
Variétés on August 21, 1809. This piece was hissed off the stage. 
It is not, however, without merit, notwithstanding the severe satirical 
remarks on certain persons who flourished in the early part of this 
century, which the authors themselves afterwards acknowledged were 
too acrimonious. 
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“T’Original de Pourceaugnac,” a comedy by Dumersan, re- 
presented at the Théatre du Vaudeville on February 22, 1816, is 
founded more or less upon some scenes of the “‘ Pourceaugnac,” the 
“Malade Imaginaire,” and Molitre’s matrimonial squabbles with 
his wife. The author has introduced into the action La Chapelle, 
La Forét, M. Purgon, an original person named Sottignac, and, 
naturally, the distinguished and unhappy couple. 

The same author—Dumersan—wrote, during the same year, two 
other plays founded upon the great dramatist’s life, entitled respec- 
tively, ‘“ Molitre Jaloux” and “ Molitre et les Médecins.” The 
first, a vaudeville, which is mentioned in the catalogue of the 
“Société des Auteurs Dramatiques,”was, according to some theatrical 
historians, represented at a minor provincial theatre ; and the other, 
a comedy, after being offered to several managers, was, for some un- 
explained reason, finally withdrawn and destroyed by the author. 

*Ninon, Moliére, et Tartuffe,” a comedy in one act and verse, 
by Henri Simon, was represented at the Théatre du Vaudeville on 
April 5, 1816. It is another dramatic version of the anecdote of 
the first performance of that famous satire on the Cantwells of the 
seventeenth century, and the assistance Molitre received from Ninon 
d’Enclos and her friends. 

During the winter season of 1820-21, a successful comedy called 
“Le Boulevard Bonne-Nouvelle,” by Scribe and some other well- 
known but now forgotten dramatists, was running at the Gymnase 
Theatre. The collaborateurs wrote expressly for the anniversary of 
Moliére’s birth, in January, 1821, a sort of epilogue, and the characters 
introduced are Tricot, the comic personage of the piece, and a rather 
absurd English nobleman. After a dialogue of some duration the 
scene changes and discloses the interior of a temple, at the end of 
which is seen the bust of Moliére placed on a pedestal. ‘Tricot, the 
English nobleman, and the other characters who took part in the 
“Boulevard Bonne-Nouvelle,” then come forward and crown the 
bust of the great dramatist with laurels. 

** Molitre dans son Ménage,” a comedy in one act and in prose, 
by Naudet and Justin Gensoul, was represented at the Théatre 
Francais in 1822. It introduces Molitre at home surrounded by the 
members of his own family. 

In the next comedy, however, we find Molitre in his proper 
sphere—the theatre. The comedy, which is entitled “ Molitre au 
Théatre,” is by the once well-known dramatists, Baillard and 
Romieu, and it was represented at l’Odéon in 1824. The argument 
is as follows. During Molitre’s sojourn at Versailles, some of the 
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members of his dramatic company secretly prepare a little festival 
in his honour. The Grand Monarque, who is tired of the officious- 
ness of his court, also invites the great dramatist to lunch at the 
same table with him. Mbolitre returns enchanted after the gracious 
reception accorded to him, and invites some noblemen to attend the 
rehearsal of Psyché, but the company, who are in the midst of their 
preparations, refuse to admit them. Mbolitre then quarrels with his 
comedians and determines to quit the stage for ever. He is also ex- 
cited to take this resolution by Boileau, who informs him that the Aca- 
démie Francaise only awaits this opportunity to offer him the first 
vacant faufeuil. But all’s well that ends well. Molitre is deeply 
touched on discovering the true intention of the members of his com- 
pany, and intends in the future to devote his life to them. Shortly 
afterwards, Molitre’s prodigal factotum, Baron, the actor and dramatist, 
who is in love with La Thorillitre’s daughter, returns to his brethren, 
and Moliére being anxious to create a good feeling among the members 
of his company, obtains the father’s consent to their marriage, and 
gives them his blessing. Boileau then places a crown of laurels on 
Molitre’s head, and recites: Cest le bouquet de la France. 

“La Féte de Molitre,” a comedy in one act, by Samson, the once 
well-known actor, was first produced at l’Odéon, on January 15, 1825, 
and reproduced some years later at the Théatre Francais, on June 13, 
1833. Molitre quarrelled with his wife, and the reconciliation, which 
is brought about by the intervention of their friends, La Chapelle 
and La Fontaine, forms the groundwork of the plot. 

“ Racine chez Corneille, ou la Lecture de Psyché,” a comedy 
in one act and in verse, by Brulebceuf-Letornan, performed for the 
first time in public at the Théatre des Arts, of Rouen, on June 29, 
1825, is a pitce de circonstance of more than usual interest. The 
action is supposed to take place in the year 1670, at the Parisian 
residence of the two Corneilles, and Molitre is one of the principal 
characters. The plot deals with the production of Psyché, which 
was ordered by Louis XIV. to be written in eight days. The elder 
Corneille comes to the rescue, and Molitre is satisfied. The weak- 
ness of Racine’s character, on the other hand, is depicted in plain 
and direct terms which far exceed the strictness of truth. 

“ Molitre,” a comedy in one act and in verse by Francois Darcy, 
was represented at the Théatre Francais in January 1828. The 
particular period is supposed to take place on the eve of the anni- 
versary of the great dramatist’s birth. The principal personages, the 
manager of a provincial theatre and his jeune premier, are arranging 
the programme for the following evening. ‘This gives rise to the 
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introduction of a crowd of actors and actresses, who, with the soli- 
tary exception of a single individual who renders thanks to George 
Dandin for having preserved him from a so¢ mariage, are by no means 
admirers of Molitre and his works. The censor of Harpagon is a 
miser, and that of Tartuffe a hypocrite. The portrait of Arsinoé is 
also criticised by an ancient giddy actress, and the grande coguette of 
the theatre is very indignant on hearing the comparisons between 
Céliméne and herself. The piece concludes with the coronation of 
Moliére’s bust. 

“Le Mariage de Molitre, ou le Manteau de Tartuffe,” a comedy 
in three acts, by F. Garnier, was published at Lyons in 1828, but 
never represented on the stage. The greater part of the piece is 
founded on Goldoni’s play, but the author presented his fellow- 
townsmen all the defects of the celebrated Italian’s work without a 
single specimen of its beauties. 

“ Baron chez Moliére,” a comedy in one act and in prose, by 
P. Rogers, of Bruges, was performed for the first time in public at 
the Théatre de Bruxelles on October 9, 1829. It is founded upon 
Moliére’s adopted son’s unhappy passion for his wife. 

Dumersan’s “ Mort de Molitre,” performed at l’Odéon on 
Febrvary 20, 1830, is simply a collection of all the incidents of 
Moliére’s last moments related in Taschereau’s biography, which are 
by no means dexterously put together. The most successful portion 
of the work are some characteristic and graceful lyrics. 

The next piece, entitled “La Vie de Molitre,” by Dupeuty and 
Etienne Arago, represented at the Théatre du Vaudeville in January, 
1832, is another curious attempt to interest spectators by a mere 
literal presentment of a few pages of history. Molitre having caught 
the infection of wishing to become an actor, runs away from the 
parental roof, and joins a rambling company of comedians. He 
subsequently falls in love for the first time. His plans in that 
direction, however, are frustrated by a scheming priest, who steals 
his mistress and confines her in a convent. After this there are 
several scenes which depict Molitre’s quarrel with Montfleury, the 
unhappy marriage with Armande Réjart, and the interdiction of the 
first performance of “ Tartuffe.” Some dramatic tinge is imparted 
to the last scene, when Moliére expires, after a representation of the 
“ Malade Imaginaire,” in the arms of a sister of charity, whom he 
recognises as the object of his first love. 

“L’Anniversaire de la Naissance de Molitre,” an @ frofos in one 
act and verse, by Viollet d’Epagny, represented at the Théatre 
Francais in January, 1832, contains nothing that entitles it to much 
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admiration on the score of novelty. The author’s style of writing, 
however, is full of smartness, and commands, in a high degree, the 
enviable art of presenting sentiments which have often been uttered 
in an agreeable manner. 

“ Molitre, ou la Premitre Représentation du Tartuffe,” a comédie- 
vaudeville in two acts, by Merville and Alexandre Martin, performed 
at the Théatre Molitre on January 14, 1832, is forcibly written. The 
old inexhaustible story is retold with great spirit and effect, and there 
are many clever and shrewd sayings and remarks. 

“ Molitre,” a drame historique in one act and in prose, by Addison 
and Eugéne Moreau, represented at the Gymnase Enfantin Theatre 
on April 2, 1833, is accounted the happiest effort of the dramatists, 
who were distinguished rather for elegance of sentiment than for high 
poetic power. The incidents of the play, however, are wrought with 
a spirit which indicates them to be copied from reality. 

Molitre plays a secondary part—not a very dignified one, it is 
true—in “ Les Papillotes,” a vaudeville in one act, by Jacques Arago, 
represented at the Théatre de la Gaité in 1837. The principal 
personage of the piece is Ninon l’Enclos. The famous courtesan, 
however, is not, as in Chazet and Dubois’s comedy, “ La Lecture 
du Tartuffe chez Ninon,” a protectress of the muses, but miseradbile 
est in love. Her lover, a young nobleman, the Comte de Saint-Pol, 
who then had the possession of her heart, is so much in love with 
her that he has determined to marry his beautiful and spirited mis- 
tress, in spite of the prejudices and opposition of the members of his 
family. Ninon had the misfortune previously to be treated with 
brutal insolence by a lady of title, who told her, among other things, 
that it was impossible to be presented at Court without having a 
husband. These two serious motives were quite sufficient for Ninon 
to accept the hand and heart of the Count. The projected marriage, 
however, is not viewed in a favourable light by Ninon’s frivolous 
friends. Molitre, too, also confesses to her the trials he experienced 
through the infidelity of Armande with Delaunay, which is subse- 
quently confirmed by the unfaithful wife. Later on Ninon’s prospec- 
tive mother-in-law, whose indignation is roused, determines to hurry 
away her son from so dangerous an intruder. This is the signal for 
the lovers. The marriage is arranged, but they have the happiness, 
or rather the unhappiness, to pass une soirée en téte-d-téte, and natu- 
rally quarrel. Ninon now recognises that marriage is a failure, and 
Saint-Pol is tormented with the recollections of the former lovers of 
his future bride. Briefly Ninon, who has been enlightened, regains her 
independence, and has made up her mind never to marry unless she 
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can find a jolt cavalier whom she can love... éant qu'elle le 
bourra. 

In Pernot’s and Colomb’s comedy, “ Un Amour de Molitre,” 
performed at the Ambigu in 1838, the great dramatist is supposed 
to be still the proprietor of a doutigque de tapissier at the same time 
that he is writing “ L’Ecole des Femmes.” He is visited by Saint- 
Evremont and Fouquet, who seems to have come expressly for the 
purpose of making fun ofhim. A great part of the play also describes 
Moliére’s love and matrimonial difficulties with Armande Béjart, who 
is infatuated with the silly pride of exciting her husband’s jealousy, 
and acquiring the character of a woman of gallantry. 

Alphonse Dercy’s comedy, “Molitre et son Tartuffe,” which was 
published in 1839, but never performed on the stage, seems to be 
founded upon Goldoni’s masterpiece. The language, however, 
though seldom polished into classical elegance, is adapted with great 
propriety to the manners and sentiments of the respective characters. 

A comedy, entitled “ Molitre chez Le Barbier la Pézénas,” by 
Charles Gille, was announced in several newspapers during the year 1839. 
The present writer, however, has been unable to gather any further 
information concerning its probable representation or publication. 

“ Molitre Apprenti Tapissier,” a comedy in one act and prose, 
milée de chant, by F. Vallet, represented at the Théatre du Gymnase 
Enfantin on January 16, 1840, is well planned and has no lack of 
incidents. The whole story is extremely entertaining, the characters 
are vigorously drawn, and an air of romance is skilfully thrown over 
the early episodes of Moliére’s life. 

“ A Propos de la Naissance de Molitre,” three scenes in verse, 
by Viollet d’Epagny, was represented at l’Odéon in January 1841. 
Unlike the work already mentioned by the same author, it is ex- 
tremely dull and uninteresting. 

There are many entertaining incidents in Charles Desnoyer and 
Eug=ne Labat’s comedy in four acts, “La Vie d’un Comédien,” 
represented at l’‘Odéon on December 23, 1841. It is one of the 
most complete dramatic versions of Molitre’s life from a biographical 
point of view. 

The action of the next comedy takes place during the rehearsals 
and the first performance of Molitre’s “Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme ” 
at Chambord in the month of October 1670. ‘Molitre 4 Cham- 
bord,” by Auguste Delportes, the comedy in question, is in four acts, 
and was represented at l’Odéon in January 1843. One of the most 
interesting scenes is the supper ex ¢é¢e-d-téte with Louis XIV., which 
is founded upon an anecdote related in Madame de Genlis’s memoirs. 
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Molitre plays a prominent part in Adolphe Dumas’s “ Mlle. 
de la Vallitre,” represented at the Porte Saint-Martin Theatre, in 
1843. The author combines with some effect the two sad and 
painful stories of La Vallitre’s unhappy passion for Louis XIV., and 
Moliére’s for his actress-wife. The play opens and ends with the dis- 
tresses of the unfortunate lady and Moliére. 

“ Le Bouquet de Molitre,” a comedy in one act and verse, by 
J. Commerson, represented at l’Odéon in January 1845, has often been 
revived on the French provincial stage. The author adheres closely 
to his topic, and some parts of the work are extremely poetical. 

In the month of January 1847, the now veteran French author 
M. Jules Barbier made his first appearance as a dramatist at the 
Théatre Francais, with a comedy entitled “‘L’Ombre de Moliére.” 
The literary merit of this comedy, which has never been printed, is 
reported to have been indifferent, and what little success the piece 
met with was owing to the efforts of the players, Mlle. Augusta 
Brohan, and M. Got, and M. Maillard, who created the principal 
characters. It only survived seven performances. 

In the opening of Méry’s comedy “Le Quinze Janvier, ou 
Comédiens et Parrains,” represented at ’Odéon in 1847, Molitre has 
just been presented with a daughter, and the question is, who will 
be the godfather. The friends and comrades of the great dramatist 
contend for the honour ; the comedian Legrange wants to be, and 
Brécourt also, and La Thorillitre, and Duparc, and Baron, and La 
Chapelle! Moliére is at his wits’ end. At length, however, he pro- 
poses to them de jouer la comédie ; the one who displays the greatest 
wit and plays the best will be entitled to act as sponsor ; they select 
their respective parts : Harpagon, Tartuffe, Don Juan, Alceste, and 
Céliméne. Harpagon is transformed into a model of constancy ; 
Don Juan is a virtuous and religious man ; Alceste adores all human 
beings without distinction ; Céliméne is no more a coguette corrigée ; 
and Tartuffe is the most open-minded and best of men. Molitre is 
about to nominate the representative of Tartuffe as the godfather of 
his child, when an officer of the King arrives from Versailles. He 
brings a message announcing that the King will select the god- 
father of the child, and the godfather is himself, Louis XIV, nec 
pluribus impar / A\\ the candidates withdraw from the contest on 
hearing this, and with great enthusiasm cry : “ Vive le Roi!” 

Madame Georges Sand’s prologue in verse, “Le Roi Attend,” 
written expressly for the opening of the Théatre de la République on 
April 6, 1848, is a sort of imitation of “‘ L’Impromptu de Versailles.” 
On the rising of the curtain, Molitre is discovered in his humble 
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lodgings, broken down with illness and sorrow, and hard at work on 
a new play for the Court theatricals. Without the good-natured La 
Forét’s pleasantries, life seems to him but a tiresome void. Afterhaving 
for a long time endeavoured to soothe the offended vanity of certain 
high-born personages, and undergoing the severer mortification of 
listening to insulting remarks from his own colleagues, Molitre 
receives successive messages from the Court announcing that “le roi 
va attendre, qu’il attend, qu’il aattendu” ! The poor great dramatist, 
who is seated in a posture of profound thought, suddenly gives way to 
grief, and faints away. A thick cloud passes over the stage, and 
soon after a scene opens at the back, and discloses, as if in a vision, 
the goddess of poetry surrounded by A%schylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides, symbolising the ancient worid ; and Shakespeare, Vol- 
taire, and Beaumarchais symbolising the modern world. They en- 
courage him to proceed with his work. The thick clouds disappear 
and Molitre awakes. La Forét then comes in, and says again that 
“le roi attend ” ; but, this time, it is not “le roi 4 manteau fleur-de- 
lisé, A perruque en folio,” who is impatient; it is “un roi plus 
puissant et plus formidable encore, le peuple de 1848!” 

Lesquillon and Saint-Yves, the authors of a comedy “ Le Protégé 
de Moliére,” represented at ’Odéon in 1848, closely adhered to the 
traditional story of how Racine came to Paris without money, but 
with a tragedy in his pocket, and introduced himself to Moliére. 
The great comic dramatist, according to the story, advised young 
Racine to burn his tragedy and write a new one. This advice was 
followed, and Molitre advanced the young man the sum of one 
hundred louis. La Forét and two jealous poets, named respectively 
Leclerc and Corcas, are also introduced in “ Le Protégé,” and are 
of sufficient interest to create attention. 

Madame Georges Sand’s comedy, “ Moliére,” like Goldoni’s 
famous masterpiece, has been translated into most European 
languages, and enjoys an extensive reputation among persons of 
culture. But, notwithstanding its undoubted literary merit, it only 
achieved a succes d’estime on the occasion of its production at the 
Gaité Theatre in 1851, and has long since disappeared from the 
theatrical répertoires. The first act opens in a_ picturesque 
mountainous country, with pines and rocks. Molitre, the various 
members of his company, and some other travellers are making a 
halt ; the horses are unharnessed and the cloth is laid on the grass. 
While the assembled company of strolling players are making 
merry over their cakes and wines, an unknown traveller, finding 
the cloth groaning under champagne, burgundy, and pyramids of 
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sweetmeats, seats himself, and partakes of the bacchanalian feast. 
Brécourt, on noticing the indiscreet convivial jollities of the stranger, 
is about to chastise him for his presumption, when Molitre cries, 
“Hola ! c’est monseigneur le prince de Condé.” Brécourt apologises ; 
the Prince salutes the ladies present, and is invited to complete 
their party. The glasses are charged in honour of the distinguished 
guest, and Armande Béjart, impressed with the grandeur and rank 
of the Prince, who has just been appointed commander of the 
Parisian troops, drinks to the prosperity of Za Fronde. After a 
variety of incidents, Molitre repairs to Paris, and receives the most 
gracious attentions from Louis XIV. and the members of his 
suite. The task of arranging the Court theatricals is confided to 
Molitre, but there occur certain events which disturb his peace 
of mind. Molitre has fallen desperately in love with Armande 
Béjart, and has not the courage to declare his affection to her. 
The lady, on the other hand, seems to enjoy more the intimacy 
and company of her licentious admirers than that of her honest 
admirer, Molitre. ‘‘ The first step is the only difficulty,” is an old 
proverb. Armande suddenly learns, through the humanity of the 
Prince de Condé, hat Moliétre is one of the most famous men of 
the century, and oeing desirous of sharing his exalted position, 
she proposes herself. Molitre then believes himself the most happy 
of men. A more striking scene than that which follows has seldom 
been witnessed, and Mme. Sand works it out with singular power 
and ingenuity. Madeleine, Armande’s sister, a warm-hearted girl, 
adores Molitre without any mean or mercenary object, though she 
has long hesitated to avow it. It is too late now to take action in 
the matter ; nothing can be done to warn Molitre of the character 
of the woman to whom he is plighting his troth, and she is left to 
suffer and be strong. Molitre is hardly married when his troubles 
commence. The succeeding scenes are of a sombre and even tragic 
cast. The two central personages are Molitre and Armande : 
Molitre doting, affectionate, with no other thoughts but his wife’s 
happiness, Armande slowly compassing her husband’s death by her 
cruel coquetry. The anecdote of the interdiction and subsequent 
performance of “ Tartuffe” is introduced, and amply repays the 
reader or spectator for the sadness occasioned by a great part of 
the preceding action. In the last act Molitre has also to contend 
with troubles in the shape of a strong attachment Armande has for 
his adopted son, Baron. The erring parties have their follies ex- 
posed ; they vow reformation, and resolve to live peaceably hereafter. 
The excitement, however, broke the spirit and shattered the health 
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of Moliére, and he expires shortly after a representation of “ Le Malade 
Imaginaire,” in the presence of his wife, family, and the various 
personages engaged in the action of the drama. 

Much stress has always been laid by biographers and dramatic 
historians on Moliére’s visit to Vienne (the Roman Vienna, and one 
of the earliest seats of Christianity in France) in 1651, and it is 
supposed that it was at the old and still existing theatre that the 
then budding playwright first introduced his earliest comedies. This 
circumstance has been made the subject of a charming little @ propos 
by Ponsard, who was also a native of Vienne. Ponsard revisited his 
native town in the autumn of 1851, for the purpose of superintending 
the production of his poetical play, “ Horace et Lydie,” at the 
theatre, the scene of Molitre’s early triumphs. During his sojourn 
there, he was asked by the manager to write a /ever de rideau in 
honour of his return. Ponsard, who was by no means the most 
rapid writer in the world, was at first rather at loss for a subject. 
The manager suggested Molitre, and in eight days “Molitre a 
Vienne ” was already written, rehearsed, successfully produced, and 
reported in all the provincial and Parisian newspapers. In the 
opening there is a dialogue between Molitre and an early patron, 
the Comte de Maugiron, who delivers a prophetic declaration of the 
fame the then obscure young player would acquire as a dramatist. 
The plot reminds one of Molitre’s early farces. Monsieur Dimanche, 
a wealthy cloth merchant, is desirous of marrying his daughter 
Angélique to a young man named Clysterion, the son of an apothe- 
cary of Vienne. Mlle. Angélique, whe is of a romantic turn, cor- 
dially detests the young chemist, and has a sincere admiration for 
Sergeant Bellegarde, one of the most handsome men in the barracks. 
During Molitre’s sojourn in the town the young lady frequently visits 
the theatre, and being convinced of her father’s undue severity, calls 
upon Moliére, confides her troubles, and asks for his advice and pro- 
tection. Molitre soon perceives that the young lady’s peace of mind 
can only be restored by securing her happiness with the man she 
loves, and through his good offices her little affair is successfully 
arranged. Happily, young Clysterion is not a very-difficult customer 
to deal with. His greatest ambition is to create some sensation as 
the hero of an adventurous /aison with a lady of title. Molitre 
somehow learns the secret, and charges Duparc and Armande Béjart 
with the mission of imposing upon thesimpleton. After some of the 
usual difficulties, Duparc succeeds in obtaining an interview with 
Clysterion, and tells him that a beautiful baroness is desperately in 
love with him. Armande makes up as the baroness. At night the con- 
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spirators are punctual in attendance outside the apothecary’s shop, and, 
after a pause, Clysterion comes out with a syringe under his arm. A 
stranger to repose, and a prey to the most torturing apprehensions, 
the young simpleton remains for a few seconds irresolute how to act ; 
but he is soon roused from his reverie by the deep sobbings of the 
baroness, who falls on his neck and tenderly embraces him. The 
deluded young man swears that he will never marry Angélique, and 
faithfully promises to inform old Dimanche of his resolution. Clys- 
terion is at last compelled to part from the object of his affection, 
and at the door of her Jodgings he meets old Dimanche, who is 
calling upon Molitre for the purpose of showing some samples of 
cloth. The young chemist does not fail to fulfil his promise, and the 
old man is so furious that it is quite impossible for him to restrain 
himself, even in the presence of his customer, Molitre. The actor- 
manager naturally takes advantage of the old man’s disposition, and 
in a very short time succeeds in obtaining his consent to the marriage 
between his daughter and Sergeant Bellegarde. 

“ Molitre Enfant,” a comedy in one act, by E. Vierne, repre- 
sented at l’Odéon on January 15, 1855, is a charming little romance 
which is wanting neither in pathos nor in force. The plot is worked 
out with great skill. 

“ Molitre en Ménage,” a comedy in one act, by Abel Jannet, 
represented at the Grand Theatre of Angouléme on November 11, 
1855, is based upon a story of extreme simplicity. The author 
depicts Moliére soured by misfortune, and doomed to undergo pain 
and sorrow in his family circle. The play will be found in the first 
volume of the “ Théatre et Poésie d’Abel Jannet.” 

Molitre and his father, Jean Poquelin, will be found in the list of 
characters of “ La Jeunesse de Louis XIV,” a comedy in five acts 
and prose, by Alexandre Dumas. It was first performed at the 
Vaudeville Theatre of Brussels, on January 20, 1856, and was intro- 
duced to a Parisian audience, after its author’s death, at ’Odéon, on 
March 14, 1874, with some judicious alterations and revisions by the 
younger Dumas. The incidents are supposed to take place at 
Vincennes on September 25, 26, 1658. 

“Le Songe de Molitre,” a comedy in one act, by Hippolyte 
Minier, was first performed at the Théatre Francais of Bordeaux ‘on 
May 21,1857. The title sufficiently suggests the character of its 
leading subject. 

The next @ propos, “ Le Quinze Janvier,” is from the pen of the 
now celebrated author M. Henri de Bornier, who made his first 
appearance before the public as a dramatist at the Théatre Frangais, 
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on January 15, 1860. The dramatis persone consist of an 
actress, a modern poet, and Molitre himself, who has revisited this 
world in order to learn how his successors are behaving themselves in 
his old home. ‘The lines spoken by the actress are neat and epi- 
grammatic. The poet, on the other hand, is at first rather ill at ease 
in the presence of Molitre, who, however, soon cheers and encourages 
his younger rival. The entertainment subsequently concludes with 
wishing Molitre many happy returns of the day. 

On the same evening in January 1860, the management of 
l’'Odéon produced a comedy entitled “La Féte de Molitre,” by 
M. Alexis Martin. The author in this piece has resuscitated 
M. Jourdain of the “ Bourgeois Gentilhomme.” ‘This time, however, 
he is not troubled with visions of nobility and gallantry, and has no 
desire to be introduced to persons of quality :— 

Mais il a la manie ¢trange et singuliére 
De n’aimer qu’un seul homme—un seul homme, Moliére. 
The worthy old man is also the fortunate owner of two charming 
daughters, whom he has renamed Henrietta and Isabelle, in honour 
of the “ Femmes Savantes” and “ L’Ecole des Maris.” His servant 
girl, and the object of his occasional wrath, now answers to the call of 
Dorine. The privacy of this eccentric family is somewhat disturbed 
by the appearance of two budding young dramatists. Every possible 
indulgence is shown to them, but when both subsequently demand 
in marriage the fair daughters of the house, the father is very 
indignant. The young men, however, are determined to venture all 
to gain possession of the old man’s darlings. To promote this 
design, they seek the assistance of Dorine. ‘Mon maitre,” she says, 
“a une autre manie. Et de deux! II veut entrer a l’Académie 
Francaise? Non, al’Académie d’Auteuil.” The authors, by a most 
singular coincidence, are personally acquainted with all the members 
of this suburban Académie, and, under the pretext of inducing 
M. Jourdain to sign his adhesion aux statuts de la docte compagnie, 
they succeed in obtaining his much-coveted signature on two 
marriage contracts. 

*Molitre 4 Nantes,” an @ propos historique in verse, and in one 
act and two scenes, by Marcel Briol, was represented at the Grand 
Theatre of Nantes in January 1863. It is founded on incidents 
concerning Molitre’s visit to the town with his strolling players, and 
there are many pleasing passages in the piece. 

A comedy called “La Féte de Molitre,” by the then young 
author M. Adolphe Carcassonne, was performed for the first time in 
public at the Gymnase Theatre of Marseilles, on January 15, 1863, 
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and was favourably received. It was subsequently reproduced at 
’Odéon on the occasion of the anniversary of Moliére’s birth in 1879. 

Madeleine, the daughter of Molitre, was during her lifetime 
rather an obscure young lady, both on and off the stage. But a 
clever dramatist, M. Fournier, has managed to ransack enough 
incidents of her life to form a pretty and romantic one-act comedy, 
entitled “La Fille de Molitre.” The comedy in question was 
represented at l’Odéon, on January 15, 1863, and the subject is as 
follows :—Madeleine is deeply in love with a worthy man named 
Claude de Montelant, who is old enough to be her father, and she 
learns from the old maid servant, La Forét, how her father, notwith- 
standing his genius and kind heart, suffered from the same disparity 
of ages during his married life. This, however, only strengthens 
Madeleine’s resolution to marry Claude, in order to prove her sincere 
and ardent affection for her elderly admirer. The difference of ages 
being the only obstacle which separates them, Molitre subsequently 
gives them his blessing and reunites them. 

In the Posies Posthumes of Edmond Roche, published in 1863, 
with a preface by M. Victorien Sardou, there is a charming little 
comedy called “ La Dernitre Fourberie de Scapin.” The scene takes 
place in the Champs Elysées, and Molitre is introduced with Scapin 
and other characters of his own creation. This work was written for 
an anniversary of Molitre’s birth, and originally entitled “La 
Comédie des Ombres.” Sainte-Beuve interested himself on the 
author’s behalf, and recommended the play to the actors of the 
Comédie Francaise, but without any satisfactory result. The unfor- 
tunate author died in 1861, a few months after he translated the 
libretto of Wagner’s “ Tannhauser” for the Paris Grand Opera. 

The grouiudwork of “ Molitre & Bordeaux,” a comedy in two 
acts and in verse, by Hippolyte Minier, represented at the Théatre 
Francais of Bordeaux on February 14, 1865, seems to be founded 
upon an imaginary episode. M. Armand Detchevery, in his 
“ Histoire des Théatres de Bordeaux,” denies that Molitre ever 
passed through and performed at any theatre in the town. Some 
other writers, however, mention several instances of his _per- 
formances in a tragedy of his own composition, entitled “ Etéocle 
et Polynice.” 

** Molitre et Pézénas,” a comedy in one act by M. Pages, repre- 
sented at ’Odéon on January 15, 1866, relates an incident of the 
great dramatist’s early manhood. It is intended to serve as an 
introduction to one of Molitre’s earlier comedies, “ Le Médecin 
Volant.” 
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At length the incidents of Moliére’s life seem to have been so 
well worn for dramatic purposes that M. Fournier, the author of 
‘La Fille de Molitre,” was reduced to such sore straits as to make 
a comedy out of the contents of the great dramatist’s travelling bag. 
The title of the comedy is, “La Valise de Molitre,” and it was 
represented at the Comédie Frangaise in January 1868. The subject 
is as follows : A manager of a company of strolling players has found 
a travelling bag which Molitre lost on the way without noticing it, 
and proceeds to proclaim himself as the author of the contents, 
when, unfortunately for himself, the vea/ author, accompanied by his 
own troupe, arrives on the scene. Molitre claims his own property, 
and, after some controversy between the sham and read authors, the 
comedy ends merrily all round. 

“La Maison de Moliére,” a comedy in one act, by M. Paul 
Bellet, was offered to the Comédie Francaise and read before the 
comité de lecture on November 11, 1869. That august body, how- 
ever, subsequently rejected the play, and the author published his 
work in 1872. 

“Le Cimetitre Saint-Joseph,” an @ Aropos in one act and in verse, 
by M. Gustave Rivet, was first performed at the Alhambra Theatre 
(Faubourg du Temple) on January 17, 1871. It attracted little 
attention at the time, on account of the Franco-German war and 
other political events. The work, however, was revived during the 
month of January 1874 with better results. Since then the author 
has added a spirited Afothéose, and the work in its present shape has 
been honoured with more than fifty performances in Paris alone. 

The production of M. Albert Glatigny’s prologue “ Le Compli- 
ment a Molitre,” at ’Odéon on January 15, 1872, is now chiefly 
memorahle from an historical point of view as being the first @ propos 
on the great dramatist introduced at a state-supported Parisian 
theatre since the fall of the Second Empire. The work, however, is 
not without merit, and it has been reproduced at several French 
provincial theatres. 

M. Xavier Aubryet’s “Le Docteur Molitre,” or “ Molitre 
Médecin,” a comedy in one act and in verse, was represented at 
’Odéon on April 7, 1873. The greater part of the incidents seems 
to be based upon Melesville’s “Sullivan,” one of a long series of 
dramas described by Théophile Gautier as “ the everlasting story of 
Garrick, Talma, or Kean curing some foolish girl of a passion for 
them as actors by exhibiting themselves in private life under the most 
repulsive conditions”: the only difference in the present case being 
that Molitre, the actor, disguised as a doctor, undertakes the weary 
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process in favour of a love-sick rival. The two young people are 
eventually affianced, and there seems to be no obstacle to the union 
until the young man’s amorous and miserly uncle comes hiinself to 
ask for the young lady’s hand. Molitre, who understands the queer 
trio of lovers, however, opportunely presents himself and sets all right. 

“La Mort de Molitre,” a drama in four acts and six scenes, by 
M. Pinchon, was written expressly for the performance at the Paris 
Théatre Italien, organised by M. H. Ballande, the founder of the 
Matinées Littéraires, in honour of the second centenary of Moliére’s 
death, which took place on May 15, 1873. The author introduces into 
his drama the cérémonie of the fourth act of the “‘ Malade Imaginaire.” 

The title of ‘“‘ Les Comédiens Errants,” by MM. Paul Aréne and 
Valery Vernier, represented at l’Odéon in January 1874, is rather 
misleading. It is founded upon an incident in Moliére’s theatrical 
career, but the great dramatist himself never appears. The story, 
however, is of the simplest, and relates the various rounds and turns, 
and sad and gay vicissitudes, which Molitre’s company experienced 
before being called to Paris by order of the King in 1658. 

M. Ernest d’Hervilly’s one-act comedy, “Le Malade Réel,” 
represented at the Comédie Francaise in January 1874, was no doubt 
first intended to serve as a prologue to a revival of “Le Malade 
Imaginaire.” ‘The author introduces various types of medical men 
from the seventeenth century to the present time, and the scene of 
their reconciliation with Molitre is very amusing. 

The comedy of “ Molitre,” by MM. Camille Allary and Alfred 
Privat, was represented at the Théatre du Gymnase of Marseilles in 
January 1874. According to a local newspaper criticism of the first 
performance, ‘there is not one gleam of fun in the whole composi- 
tion, which is as ill-written as it is vulgarly conceived.” 

M. dHervilly’s next A/olitresgue comedy, “ Le Docteur Sans 
Pareil,” represented at l’Odéon on January 15, 1875, is founded upon 
a little known or rather supposed episode of the great dramatist’s 
youth. Moliére, in defiance of his father’s wrath, runs away from 
home with little Madeleine Béjart and another companion named 
Francois, to take part in a performance of his fitst play, ‘‘ Le Docteur 
Sans Pareil,” on the boards of a mountebank’s booth. The youngsters 
are shortly afterwards recognised by their respective parents, who 
pursue them with much rancour, while a melancholy clown, named 
Fritelin, predicts that they will become one day the glory and honour 
of Zart francais. 

*Molitre 4 Auteuil,” a comedy in one act, by MM. Emile 
Blemont and Léon Valade, represented at l’Odéon on January 15, 
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1876, has nothing in common with the famous anecdote related by 
Louis Racine. The authors have contented themselves with showing 
us Moliere at home, listening to the infatuations of a young man 
named Armand, the son of a lawyer, who wants to become an actor 
in order to marry a pretty young actress, Marotte Beaupré. The 
young lady, however, subsequently quits the stage, and marries 
a rich financier. Armand then, to the astonishment of Moliére, 
renounces the idea of becoming an actor. La Forét, however, like 
most women, seems to have been aware of the real facts of the case 
from the commencement. 

Molitre received his early education, narrow or liberal, at a free 
school. Of the worthy schoolmaster, to whom he was “turned over” 
at the time, we have no accurate information. But M. d’Hervilly, in 
a comedy entitled “‘ Le Magister,” represented at l’Odéon in January 
1877, following some biographers who could have had no means of 
ascertaining the truth, honours a certain Georges Pinel with that 
distinction. Moliére’s father, thinking the dramatic profession dis- 
honourable to his family, visits the worthy pedagogue, and induces 
him to counsel his former pupil on the pernicious life he is pursuing. 
The younger Poquelin—that is to say, Molitre—also pays a visit to 
his ancient friend. But it is not with the object of being converted ; 
it is to gain a recruit. He is in search of a congenial representative 
of the pedant, and Georges Pinel fulfils all the necessary conditions. 
How to induce the schoolmaster to accept an engagement, that is the 
question. Without further parley, Molitre relates an adventure he 
had with his companions close by the roadside inn at Auteuil. 
Shortly after a crowd of comedians rush in, and further excite Pinel’s 
enthusiasm with so bewitching an eulogy of the pleasures of /a vie de 
Boheme, that without a moment’s deliberation he immediately accepts an 
engagement for life. When old Poquelin comes in to learn the results of 
the schoolmaster’s negotiations, he finds two comedians instead of one. 

On the same evening in January 1877, two other Molitresque 
productions were also given at the Parisian theatres, “‘ Le Barbier de 
Pézénas,” by MM. Emile Blemont and Léon Valade, at the Comédie 
Francaise, and “ L’Eternelle Histoire,” by M. Achille Eyrand, at the 
Troisitme Théatre Frangais. The action of the first-mentioned takes 
place in the easy-shaving establishment of Gély, the doyen of the 
barbers of Pézénas, and there is some amusing gossip between 
Moliére and the other bristly customers. 

In January 1878 there was a question of producing at the 
Comédie Frangaise, on the occasion of the anniversary of Moliétre’s 
birth, a comedy in one act, called ‘Le Mariage d’Alceste,” by M. 
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Charles Joliet, but notwithstanding the fact that the management 
announced the postponement of the performance until the following 
year owing to insufficient rehearsals, the piece has never been pro- 
duced up to the present time. On the same anniversary, however, 
the more energetic management of l’Odéon presented a comedy 
called “ Le Médecin de Moliére,” by M. Roger. In the play Molitre 
is shown to us broken down with sorrow and illness at his lodgings, 
and waiting the return of his unfaithful wife. 

A comedy in one act, called “ Molitre et Montespan,” by M. 
Francois Fabie, a professor at the Lycée at Toulon, represented 
at the now defunct Troisitme Théatre Francais, was the only new 
work produced in Paris on the occasion of the anniversary of Moliére’s 
birth in 1879. The management of the Comédie Francaise and 
l’Odéon having contented themselves with revivals of the great dra- 
matist’s own comedies, a young author, M. Benjamin Pifteau, wrote 
a comedy called “‘ Molitre en Voyage,” expressly for l’Odéon, but it 
was rejected on account of its great length and almost entire absence 
of action. It was, however, subsequently published in a small volume, 
with an essay on Molitre’s troupe ambulante. The action of M. Fabie’s 
little comedy takes place in Molitre’s apartments, a few hours after the 
first performance of “‘Amphitryon.” The Marquis de Montespan comes 
on purpose to chastise the insolent actor and dramatist, who has 
dared to introduce on the stage himself, his wife, and Louis XTV., 
under the mask of General Thébain, Alcméne, and Jupiter. But 
he soon finds out that Molitre, as a husband, is quite as much to be 
pitied as himself. The Marquis departs in better humour than he came. 

“Un Souper chez Molitre,” a scene in verse, by M. Alfred 
Nancy, membre résident and secrétaire-adjoint of the Société Aca- 
démique de |’Aube, will be found in the forty-third volume of the 
Society’s Proceedings. It is simply another version of Louis Racine’s 
anecdote of the supper at Auteuil. 

A play calied “ Dandin Vengé,” by the late M. Marc-Monnier, was 
brought out at Geneva in 1879. The subject is suggested by the 
unhappy state of affairs in Molitre’s household, but though the charac- 
ters are those of his own circle of friends and enemies, their actions 
are due to the inventive powers of M. Marc-Monnier. 

The plet of M. d’Hervilly’s comedy, “ Poquelin pére et fils,” 
represented at l’Odéon in January 1880, is founded upon an incident 
which escaped the attention of all Molitre’s biographers. A few years 
ago M. E. Soulé discovered the bill of discharge, signed by Rohant, 
the mathematician, who, being aware of the pecuniary distress ot 
Molitre’s father, resorted to a stratagem and saved the family from 
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ruin. The mathematician, it seems, went to the old /apissier and 
asked his permission to place the sum of 10,000 livres (about 
50,000 francs of our money) in his business, which was accepted. 

M. Francois Coppée’s dramatic sketch, “ L’Impromptu de Ver- 
sailles,”' was written expressly to celebrate the two hundredth 
anniversary of the foundation of the Théatre Francais in October 
1880. The particular period of this play is the incident which led 
to the opening, and the principal characters introduced are Moliére, 
La Thorillitre, Brécourt, and Armande Béjart. 

The first performance of “ Molitre chez Lui,” a comedy in one 
act, by M. E. Bondroit, a Belgian dramatist, took place at the Gym- 
nase Theatre of Litge on March 10, 1881. On the rising of the 
curtain Molitre is discovered listening to the complaints of young 
Baron, who has come to the resolution to say good-bye “ for ever.” 
The young man is desperately in love with the great dramatist’s 
wife, and honours him too much to do him any injury. Armande, 
however, turns the tables, and accuses the young man of attempting 
to seduce her. This, of course, leads to a row in the house, but, 
owing to the efforts of La Fontaine, Boileau, and the kind-hearted 
maidservant La Forét, a general reconciliation is soon arranged 
without ¢vop noircir madame. 

Two days after the production of M. Bondroit’s comedy an 
entertainment, under the patronage of Victor Hugo, was given at the 
Paris Hétel Continental in aid of some charitable purpose, at which 
a comedy by M. Georges Berry, called “ Louis XIV et Molitre,” was 
performed. The dramatic personages of this work, which was not 
very successful, were Louis XIV., Molitre, and “la Muse de 
l Histoire.” 

The late Herr Carl Gutzkow seems to have been the only 
German dramatist who ever wrote an original play on Molitre. The 
work in question is a comedy in five acts, called ‘‘ The Model of Tar- 
tuffe,” and it was first performed at Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1881. 
The comedy, if not exactly a masterpiece, may be summed up as a 
creditable contribution to the J/oliéresgue dramatic literature. 

“Les Papillotes,” a petite comédie a trois personnages, by MM. 
Léon Valade and Jules Truffer, first brought out at l’Odéon, 
January 15, 1883, is a clever little dramatic trifle. Hauteroche, 
an old gentleman passionately fond of poetry, has composed a 
“Compliment ” on the occasion of Molitre’s birthday. The young 
lovers of the piece, Hubert and Madeleine, accidentally destroy the 
precious manuscript, and the question therefore is how to replace it. 


' This work must not be confounded with Moliére’s ‘*Impromptu de Versailles,” 
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Happily, however, young Hubert is also a poet, and he improvises 
another “Compliment,” which is certainly the best part of the 
comedy. 

M. Francois Fabie’s one-act comedy, “ Placet du Roi,” was repre- 
sented at l’Odéon in January 1884. It relates how the comedians 
La Thorillitre and La Grange obtained from Louis XIV., owing to 
the generous intervention of Madame Henriette d’Angleterre, Duchess 
d’Orleans, the removal of the interdiction on the performances of the 
“ Tartuffe.” The scene takes place in a village inn in the suburbs of 
Lille during the year 1667, and the author has introduced a love 
intrigue between the daughter of the innkeeper and a young peasant. 

M. J. Bernard’s “ Molitre 3 Toulouse” was presented at the 
Théatre des Nouveautés of Toulouse in January 1884. It contains 
little that calls for commendation. There is also too much dialogue 
for a one-act comedy, and what there is, is not by any means as 
strong, terse, and to the purpose as it should be. The scene of M. 
Louis Legendre’s comedy “ Céliméne,” represented at l’Odéon on 
January 15, 1885, takes place at Armande Béjart’s lodgings during 
the year 1664, and this isthe plot: A certain marquis, a dissipated 
young man of fashion, forms a base design of attempting to seduce 
Molitre’s wife, and failing in this, out of sheer revenge, he brings a 
letter to Molitre from Armande to the Duc de Lauzun, which has 
fallen into his hands. ‘This gives rise to an episode founded upon 
the famous scene of the letter in the “ Misanthrope,” and Molitre 
pardons his wife and her admirers. 

M. Billard’s comedy, “‘ La Vocation de Molitre,” was offered to 
and rejected by the management of l'‘Odéon. The author, however, 
published his play in the early part of 1885. ‘There are only three 
personages, Molitre, his father, and his maternal grandfather, Louis 
Cressé. The action takes place in 1635, and is chiefly founded upon 
the incidents of the great dramatist’s first appearance as an actor on 
the Parisian stage. 

A very charming thing is M. Clovis Hugues’s poetical comedy 
called “ Une Nuit de Molitre.” It was written expressly as a sort of 
prologue for the anniversary performance at the Jeune Théaitre 
Francais of Marseilles, on January 15, 1885, and was a welcome 
item in the programme, as showing not only that so masterly a work 
receives due recognition, but that its merits were not ignored from 
the fact of its author having been born in the same town, and repre- 
sented it in the Chambre des Députés. 

M. Ernest d’Hervilly, in January 1886, presented to the public 
another comedy founded upon an episode of Molitre’s life. It is 
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called “Molitre en Prison,” and was performed at the Comédie 
Francaise. The author in this comedy shows us Molitre at the 
age of twenty-three in prison for a debt owing to the merchant who 
supplied his theatre with candles. But Ragueneau, the pastrycook 
and poet, who subsequently became a member of Molitre’s own 
dramatic company, has sworn to save his favourite poet. He offers 
to change clothes, and proceeds to take off his garments in the 
presence of the gaoler Mascarat, who has fallen asleep, when suddenly 
a free pardon with a caution drops from his pocket. 

The management of l’Odéon also produced, on the same evening 
in January 1886, a comedy called “ La Premitre du Misanthrope,” 
by MM. Adolphe Aderer and Armand Ephraim. The subject is 
as follows. Molitre is married, and his wife, who has just obtained 
a great success in the part of Céliméne, is much sought after by the 
Comtes de Guiche and de Richelieu. Mbolitre is furious, and 
threatens to separate from his wife. La Chapelle, however, tries to 
reconcile both husband and wife, and succeeds in persuading the 
young noblemen that the wife of the author of the “ Misanthrope ” 
is only making fun of them. Armande then comes back to her hus- 
band, who adores her more than ever. 

M. Emile Moreau’s “ Protestation,” written expressly for the 
Molitre anniversary performance at the Comédie Frangaise in January 
1887, is a pleasant yeu d’esprit. A comedian opens the proceedings 
by reciting an eulogy on Molitre in pompous Alexandrine verse. He 
is soon, however, interrupted by an apothecary, who protests in the 
name of his corporation unjustly ridiculed by the great dramatist. 
This gives rise to an amusing dialogue between the two personages : 
the rival of M. Fleurant praises the virtues of the syringe and attributes 
its decadence to the pessimism of the times. The comedian, on the 
other hand, replies that Molitre will always have the privilege of 
making people laugh, and charges his opponent with base ingratitude 
for not recognising that it was the grand rai/leur’s satirical wit which 
immortalised his profession and instrument. The apothecary sub- 
sequently acknowledges all this, falls upon his knees, and humbly 
pleads for pardon before the bust of Molitre. 

“ Molitre chez Conti,” a comedy in one act, by M. Alfred Copin, 
was represented at l'Odéon on January 15, 1887. The action takes 
place in areception room at the Chateau de Legrange, near Pézénas, 
in 1653. The Prince de Conti, governor of Languedoc, is the host, 
and Molitre, a young nobleman named De Cordaillon, the lively 
Abbé de Cosnac, and Madeleine Béjart, are the most prominent 
guests from a dramatic point of view. 
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M. Monier de la Motte, the author of a comedy called “ Molitre 
au Berceau,” published in 1887, has unquestionably a keen sense 
of humour. He introduced at the baptism of Jean Baptiste 
Poquelin(!) a certain number of the great dramatist’s future 
creations. The outline of the play, however, is in general well con- 
ceived, skilfully filled up, and the dialogue lively and well supported. 
There remain to be mentioned two other additions to the list of 
a propos which have not been honoured with a stage representation : 
“Le Roi chez Molitre,” by M. Pierre Barbier, and “La Lyre de 
Cahors,” by M. Eugtne Godin. Both these productions were 
published in Paris during the month of January 1888. The second 
is certainly interesting. Racine pays a visit to Molitre in 1666, 
after the failure of “ Alexandre,” and reads the sketch of “ Andro- 
maque” to his confrére, who recommends him to entrust the part of 
Oreste to young Baron, then only thirteen years of age. It will be 
seen that the author has been guilty of a singular anachronism in 
coupling young Baron’s name with Racine. It should have been 
Corneille’s. 

“Le Rire de Molitre,” an @ frvopes in one act and in verse, by 
M. Louis Tiercelin, was performed for the first time in public at the 
Comédie Francaise on January 15, 1888. There are only two 
personages, Tartuffe and Dorine. It somewhat resembles Molitre’s 
own comedies in exactness of delineation and the mixture of the 
comic with the tender. 

M. Albert Lambert’s comedy, “ Une Collaboration,” was written 
expressly for the Corneille anniversary performance at l’Odéon 
on June 6, 1888, and the author, who is also a well-known actor, 
played the part of the great tragic dramatist. It will, therefore, sur- 
prise no one to learn that Molitre, according to M. Lambert, is but 
a secondary personage as far as the authorship of “ Psyché” is con- 
cerned. M. Lambert has skilfully interwoven into his comedy 
extracts from “ Psyché,” “ Pulchérie,” the “ Misanthrope,” and the 
charming “Stances 4 la Marquise,” which Corneille dedicated to 
Moliére’s wife, with whom he was once in love. 

Mr. Walter Frith is the only English dramatist who has written 
an original play on Molitre. It was first performed at the St. 
James’s Theatre, London, on July 17, 1891, with Mr. George 
Alexander in the title part. There are many effective incidents in 
the one-act play, and it is certainly one of the best founded upon an 
episode of Moliére’s life. This tribute from an Englishman is 
worthy of being translated into French for an anniversary perform- 
ance at the Comédie Francaise. 
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This account of Mr. Frith’s comedy brings the notes on “ Moliére 
on the Stage” to a close. Noone can be more sensible than the 
present writer of their analytical incompleteness, but they will have 
answered their purpose if they serve to introduce a single reader to 
the many plays founded on the various episodes of Moliére’s 
unhappy life, and the great dramatist who has given them immor- 
tality. 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
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DROPS FROM THE CLOUDS. 


HESE are days of weather wisdom, so I need hardly apologise 

for the following remarks on the rainfall. It may interest 

others to compare the results that I have arrived at with their own 

observations ; and, moreover, keeping a record of the rain enables us 
to answer some questions which occur to anyone who is curious. 

These questions may be roughly indicated, as the following : 

Are we much above or below the average rainfall for the neigh- 
bourhood ? 

What is this average monthly rainfall ? 

How does this compare with other places ? 

What are the prospects of the wells being dry or full ? 

Is it likely that the crops will be injured by drought or flooding ? 

What are the chances of the water-supply being short, and there- 
fore of the consumption being limited by the waterworks company ? 

How far are roads and traffic likely to be interfered with ? 

Is the rainfall influenced by the character of the soil, the elevation 
of hills, the prevalence of particular winds, &c. ? 

Does rain fall more in the night or the day, in the summer or 
the winter ? 

How much snow are we to reckon as equivalent to rain ? 

What amount of rain do heavy dews represent ? 

What number of days should we expect to be wet in a certain 
month ? 

Does it make any difference whether you use a large or a small 
funnel for catching the rain ? 

Should this be near the ground, or any particular distance above 
it? 

I will give first the results obtained from keeping a record of the 
rainfall in Sevenoaks for the ten years ending December 1893. 
Results are, after all, of more interest to the general reader than 
statistical records. 

These resuits I put in such a form as to be capable of being cut 
off and stuck on any chart for the month we happen to be working 
at. At least, this has been my plan, and it is of some interest to see 
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what we ought to expect in the way of rainfail for the coming 
months : 





pet T an v 
| Night 
Day ys | Nights 
with Rain Average jwith Rain 
} 
? | 
| 1°47 
I°I2 


| Average 
Rainfall, | 
1884—93 


Total p.m 


| Highest Lowest 
Tota! 
| 





February .| 1°83 | 1893, 4°33/ 1891, nil “71 
March . -| 2°22 | 1888, 4°59| 1893, °73| ‘79 
April . .| 1°96 | 1889, 3:20] 1893, oI] °74 
May . -| 2°20 | 1886, 4°08| 1893, °46| ‘88 
.| 2°28 | 1888, 5°92/ 1886, *54] ‘96 

2°96 | 1890, 5°46/ 1885, 25) 1°43 

2°57. | 1891, 4°51 | 1884, °93| 1°08 

2°49 | 1884, 4°97/ 1800, °72| ‘QI 

.| 3°87 | 1891, 7°70| 1890, 1°37| 1°62 

November . 3°30 | 1888, 4°96| 1884, ‘82! 1°15 
December .| 2°68 | 1891, 4°36) 1890, ‘56 | 1°09 

| 


The following chart will perhaps show clearly the average monthly 
rainfall, together with the maximum and minimum : 


| 

January | 2°34 | 1890, 3°75| 1888, °72| ‘87 | It 
9 

| 1°43 Io 

| 1°22 8 

| 1°32 8 

1°32 8 
1°53 8 
1°49 9 
1°58 9 
2°25 12 
2°15 14 
1°59 12 








_— 
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| 
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There are some points to be first noticed with regard to this, or 
any other record, for it would be a fallacy to suppose that places 
which are near one another are necessarily visited by the same 
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amount of rain. Many of us may have seen a sharply defined edge 
marking a heavy fall of rain in an adjoining garden or field, 
whereas hardly a drop falls in one’s own, or vice versa. Then, again, 
what has happened in any one ten years is no certain indication of what 
will happen in another ten years, though we must allow that there 
is a probability of the difference not being very great. We may 
summarise these remarks by the following statements : 

First of all, what does an inch of rain represent to the unscientific 
mind? Perhaps it will be more easily understood when we say that 
an inch of rain represents about a hundred tons falling on an acre of 
land. 

But with reference to our tables of rainfall at one place we must 
bear in mind— 

1. That the record for this particular station is by no means 
to be accepted as the record for any other station, even in close 
proximity ; for instance, in 1889 the total rainfall at Riverhill, near 
the top of our range of hills, but with a southern aspect, was 26 
inches. Then a mile from this, N.N.W., quite on the top of the hill, 
at Clare Bank, 27 inches ; two miles further N.N.W., at Riverhead, 
26 inches ; whereas at Purleigh, about one and a half miles due 
north of Clare Bank, and on the north face of the range of hills, the 
rainfall was 31 inches, and all these places were within an area of 
little over two miles. 

2. That the rainfall in the particular ten years I have been able 
to take must not be accepted as evidence of an exactly similar 
rainfall occurring in any other ten years ; for instance, in London, at 
Camden Square, the average for ten years, 1880 to 188g inclusive, 
was : 


im. 2. OO April. . 1°74 July . . 2°68 Oct.. . 2°89 
Feb.. . 1°88 May. . 1°90 Aug.. . 1°88 Nov.. . 2°66 
Mar.. . 1°61 June. . 2°Or Sept. + 2°51 Dec... . 2°07 


Whereas the average for the twenty years 1859 to 1878 was: 


Jan... . 2°34 April. . 1°68 July. . 2°06 Oc... . 263 
Feb.. . 1°49 May. . 2°09 Aug... . 2°45 Nov.. . 2°37 
Mar.. . 1°83 June... 2°51 Sept.. . 2°53 Dec.. . 2°20 

By which it will be seen that in the months of January, February, 
June, July, and August, the differences were very decided, according 
to whether we take the average for ten or twenty years. 

3. From these tables it will be seen that as regards the neighbour- 
hood of Sevenoaks, which lies twenty-three miles south of London, 
and stands on a range of hills running east and west, with an eleva- 
tion varying from 300 to 800 feet, that the wettest months in our 
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locality for the last ten years appear to be October, November, July, 
and December. Inthe “ British Rainfall,” by Mr. Symons, for the 
year 1892, he has given a very interesting account of the average 
monthly rainfall for forty-six years at eleven different stations and 
from these it appears that April is the driest month, while October 
and January are the wettest. 

4. That the greatest monthly rainfall occurring in this locality for 
the last ten years was in October 1891. 

5. That the smallest monthly rainfall was in February 1891, when 
no rain fell ; but last year, 1893, we have to record the longest period 
of drought, March to June inclusive, and again in August, and this 
appears not to have been equalled since the year 1844. 

6. That the greatest rainfall on any one day during this period 
was 2°63 inches on June 20, 1892. 

Now I want to call attention especially to the difference between 
day and night rain as one of importance, and one that has not been 
generally attended to. 

In the years 1884 to 1893 inclusive, the proportion of rainfall 
occurring in the night to that occurring in the day at this station was 
as 3 to 2, by which it is evident that a much larger amount falls in 
the night than in the daytime. 

It will be most convenient if we arrange the night and day rain- 
fall for the different months in the form of percentages, rather than 


the actual quantities. 

Day Night 
January . * 37 63 August 
February . . 39 61 September . 
March. ‘ ‘ 35 65 | October 
April . ‘ ‘ 38 62 November 
May . ‘ : 40 60 December 
June . ‘ ° 43 57 
July . ° ‘ 48 52 Average ; 40 60 


This will show still more clearly by the following chart of pro- 
portionate day and night rain for each month (in percentages) : 


Night 
58 
63 
58 
65 
59 


< 
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Looking over this table, it will be seen that, although the propor- 
tion per cent. is 40 for the day and 60 for the night for the whole 
year, it is 35 to 65 in March and November, whereas it is only 48 
to 52 in July. Moreover, the day rain exceeds 40 per cent. in June 
to August inclusive, and also in the months of October and 
December. The peculiarity of this excess of day rain in these 
particular months shows that it cannot be accounted for simply by 
the fact of the days being longer at these times, for they are really 
shorter. 

I have chosen the day to represent the invalids’ day, Ze. from 
10 o'clock in the morning until sunset. This I have a personal 
interest in, and, in addition to this, I think it of great importance for 
all visitors to any country place to know whether they may expect to 
find a large amount of rainfall] in the day-time. Most of us would 
certainly prefer it to come more in the night than in the day, and 
Nature itself would prefer its draught of water to come in the night, 
and leave the sunshine for the day. 

It is possible that the large amount of rainfall during the day 
in the three summer months may be accounted for by thunder- 
storms, for there is no doubt that they add materially to our total 
rainfall ; but, after all, the amount is not large. It is only the propor- 
tion of night and day rain that we have been referring to ; so pleasure 
and health seekers in the country need not be alarmed, only it would 
appear to be wise to carry an umbrella. 

What are the chances of having fine days or fine nights in any 
month? If we have kept our record of day and night rainfall this 
question can be easily answered. 

Here is the result of ten years, giving the averages we require— 
i.e. days with some rain, and nights with some rain : 

Day Night Day Night 
January . ‘ 8 1r 6 | July . ‘ F 9 
February . , 9 | August . ‘ 8 9 
March ‘ ‘ 10 September . ‘ 7 9 
April . ‘ ‘ 8 October ° ° II 12 


May . ‘ ‘ 8 November . ° 19 
June . ‘ ‘ 8 | December . . 8 12 


By this it will be seen that the wet nights exceed the wet days, 
except in the month of July; that the largest number of wet days 
will be found in October and November, and that the largest number 
of wet nights will be found in October, November, December, and 
January. 

Although last year, 1893, was particularly dry, and the rainfall] 
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was 44 inches below the average, the previous year, 1892, on the 
other hand, showed an excess to about the same amount. 

Several of the questions which I have started with have already 
been answered by the authorities,! but doubtless most observers will 
find for themselves answers to the questions that most interest them. 
Here, at Sevenoaks, we have more rain on the north side of the 
range of hills than they have on the south, or even on the top. 

I may instance again what I have already given in support of this 
statement. Riverhill shows an average of about 26} inches, and this 
is on the south face of our range of hills, but near the top. If we go 
a mile N.N.W. of this, to Clare Bank, which is situated on the top of 
our range, we find the average rainfall is about 28 inches. Now go 
a mile and a half due north of this, to Purleigh, which is on the north 
aspect of the range, and we find the average rainfall is much higher, 
305 inches. The character of the soil in each case is about the same, 
a porous, sandstony formation, which allows the rain to soak in or run 
off so rapidly that we never complain of its long remaining wet and 
dirty ; and pedestrians, and those who use carriages and cycles, 
always find a good hard road, It may be, and is, very hilly, but the 
roads are never a mass of mud or of dust. 

The valleys on the north side are wetter than those on the south. 

Our heaviest dews have recorded two-hundredths of an inch 
(‘o2) in our rain-gauge, but the average heavy dew is ‘or. 

Snow has been frequently rather difficult to estimate, for it may 
fall very light and pack very loosely, when twelve inches of snow 
will represent one inch of rain ; or it may fall very moist and pack 
very close, when not more than seven or eight inches would be 
required to equal an inch of rain. Moreover, snow seems to evapo- 
rate very readily, so that three or four inches are soon reduced to 
almost nothing. It is difficult to collect it in the rain-gauge, for when 
it is piled up two or three inches deep it will, out of a sort of con- 
trariety, blow off the wrong way. 

The size of the funnel used by the majority of observers is five 
inches in diameter, but, after all, it is possible to estimate the 
amount of rain required to constitute an inch fall, or any proportion 
of it, whatever be the size of the funnel used. This is only an in- 
teresting mathematical problem, easy to any observer to solve for 
himself. The height of the funnel above the ground should not be 
less than one foot, otherwise the dews may be very heavy and rather 
upset one’s calculations. 


' Arrangements for the Systematic Observation and Record of the Rainfall of the 
British Isles, by G, J. Symons, F,R.S.; also British Rainfall, published annually, 
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It is possible to err in one’s calculations, but we ought not to do 
so if we take care. Some observers record more than others, but 
the fault is generally with those who record the least ; for if the 
receiver is only emptied once a month instead of daily, there is so 
much the greater chance of the water having evaporated. In just 
the same way the tiles, hanging clothes, the ground, and even 
saucers full of water, will soon become dry on exposure. 

There is one point which puzzles some mathematical minds, and 
that is, how to secure a rain-gauge doing its full duty of collecting all 
that falls on its own area. 

What I mean is this, that rain falling perpendicularly on a circle, 
must measure much more proportionately than if it falls aslant. 

And yet upon further thought it is evident that if a rain-gauge 
be tilted to meet the rain perpendicularly it would not represent any 
corresponding area of the earth’s surface. A rain-gauge must have 
its surface parallel with the surface of the earth, in order to catch 
the amount of rain which would have fallen upon an equal area of 
the ground. The earth is not tilted to meet the rain perpen- 
dicularly, so why should we tilt the rain-gauge? Moreover, here is 
a wise provision of Nature in the slanting direction in which rain falls. 
Instead of coming down very heavily it falls more softly, and covers 
a much larger area. For if a cloud a mile long emptied its contents 
perpendicularly, it would only wet a mile’s length of the surface of 
the earth, but if it falls obliquely at an angle of 45°, it would extend 
over about a mile and a half of the surface of the earth. So that 
a much larger surface receives rain from the clouds. 

Rain really falls usually at about an angle of 40°, but, of course, 
this varies according to the wind. 

Another point that is worth any one’s while to think over, and 
that leaves much to be cleared up, is, what can be accepted as 
special local intimations of rain to come? What does the shepherd 
look upon as the surest forecast of rain? Shepherds are keen 
observers, and so sometimes are washerwomen, when the clothes 
won't dry ; grocers’ assistants, with the sugar and salt damping ; 
gardeners, and those who suffer from their corns ; housemaids, when 
their fires won’t light ; bootblacks, when they can’t get a polish ; to 
say nothing of the ordinary observers, who study their storm-glasses, 
their barometers, the clouds, and how the frogs disport themselves in 
the pools, and the donkeys raise their voices, or the pigs turn up 
the straw. ‘Ore solutos immundi meminere sues jactare maniplos.”? 

Indeed, it is probable that all animals, ants, bees, birds, cattle, 


1 Virgil, Georgics, i. 399. 
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and the like, have their own special way of showing the coming 
weather. But are we clever enough to read their language ? 

The study of the rainfall, I think, will help us, and in any case 
it is a subject full of interest to those who care to watch the ways of 
Nature around them. 


W. W. WAGSTAFFE. 
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JOHN LYLY AND HIS “ EUPHUVUES.” 


HEN Sir Walter Scott, in the character of Sir Piercie Shafton, 
attempted the portrait of an Euphuist after the manner of 
John Lyly’s once famous hero, few persons knew anything about 
“Euphues’ Anatomie of Wit” or its author, for when “ The Monas- 
tery” was written, Elizabethan literature, though Charles Lamb had 
directed attention to its treasures in his ‘‘ Specimens” twelve years 
previously, was scarcely read by anyone except himself and Coleridge. 
In a late edition of his romance Scott was fain to confess that his 
attempt had proved a failure. It is probable that the great novelist 
had never read “ Euphues,” and drew his knight from Jonson’s and 
Shakespeare’s caricatures instead of from the original. Charles 
Kingsley, in “ Westward Ho!” falls foul of Sir Piercie, and points 
out that he is an anachronism belonging to the later and worst days 
of the euphuistic crase. 

The author of “The Anatomie of Wit,” it would seem, was born 
in the Weald of Kent, about the year 1553 or 1554, and entered 
Magdalen College, Oxford, in 1569, but did not matriculate until 
two years afterwards, when he was entered in the books as A/edis filius. 
Wood (Ath. Oxon.) tells us that “ he was always averse to the crabbed 
studies of logic and philosophy. For so it was, that his genius being 
bent to the pleasant paths of poetry (its pitfalls had given him a 
wreath of his own, bays without snatching or struggling), did in a 
manner neglect academical studies, yet not so much but that he 
took degrees in arts, that of master being completed in 1575 ; at 
which time he was esteemed at the University a noted wit, and 
afterwards was in the Court cf Queen Elizabeth, where he was also 
reputed a rare poet, witty, comical, and facetious.” He took the 
degree of B.A. in April 1573, and that of M.A. two years afterwards. 
But for some reason unknown he afterwards left Oxford and re- 
moved to Cambridge, whence he went to Court. 

There is preserved among the Lansdowne MSS. in the British 
Muséum a beautifully written Latin letter, dated 1574, from Lyly 
to Lord Burleigh, in which the young scholar solicits the patronage 
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of the great statesman. And not in vain, for in “ Euphues and his 
England” Lyly writes: “This noble man (Burleigh) I found so 
ready, being but a stranger, to do me good, that neither I ought to 
forget him, neither cease to pray for him.” It would appear that he 
was admitted to some position of trust in Lord Burleigh’s household, 
but from a letter addressed to his patron, preserved in the Lansdowne 
MSS., it seems that in 1582 he fell under some suspicion, and was 
dismissed in disgrace. ‘The earnest and passionate tone in which he 
entreats that a full inquiry shall be instituted justifies the conclusion 
that the accusation was a false one. 

“God is my witness,” he writes, “before whom I speak, and 
before whom for my speech I shall answer, that all my thoughts 
concerning my lord have been ever reverent and almost religious. 
How I have dealt God knoweth and my lady can conjecture, so 
faithfully, as I am unspotted for dishonesty, as a suckling from theft. 
This conscience of mine maketh me presume to stand to all trials, 
either of accounts or counsel ; in the one I never used falsehood, nor 
in the other dissembling. My most humble suit, therefore, unto 
your lordship is that my accusations be not smothered and choaked 
in ye smoke, but that they may be tried in ye fire, and I will stand 
to the heat :” and much more to the same effect. 

Whether or not Lyly succeeded in clearing himself is not known. 
But he was already one of the most famous writers of the day. 
“ Euphues : the Anatomie of Wit” was published in 1579, and in 
the following year the second part, “Euphues and his England,” 
appeared. At the commencement of 1584 he was writing comedies 
for the Court entertainments, and during the next five years pro- 
duced some eight cr nine dramatic pieces. But all this time he 
seems to have been more famous than fortunate. A petition to the 
Queen, undated, but probably indited about 1590 (Harleian MS.), 
sets forth how for ten long years he had solicited, under promises, 
the appointment of Master of the Revels, and how, if it were not 
speedily granted, he must at Court suffer shipwreck of his time with- 
out hope. That his humble prayers were not granted is proved by 
a second petition three years later, in which he writes: “ My last 
will will be shorter than my invention : but three legacies, patience 
to my creditors, melancholy without measure to my friends, and 
beggary without shame to my family. . . . The last and least, that if 
I be born to have nothing, I may have to pay nothing.” 

Whether this second appeal was or was not more fortunate than 
the first is nowhere recorded. The next thirteen years of his life is 
a blank, and then an entry in the parish register of St. Bartholomew- 
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the-Less completes the story : “1606, Nov. 30, et. 52, John Lyllie, 
gent, was buried.” That the author of the book so universally read 
and admired, that one whom Ben Jonson names. with Beaumont, 
Marlowe, and Shakespeare, whom others numbered amongst the finest 
geniuses of the time, and whom an enthusiastic editor could describe 
twenty-six years after his death as “ the only rare poet of that time, 
the wittie, comical, facetiously-quick and unparalleled John Lyly,” 
should have been suffered to languish in poverty and hope deferred 
for thirteen years—-nay, most probably during his whole life—prove 
how barren was the patronage Elizabeth extended to literary men. 
Green, Peele, Marlowe, and others less known, but in all of whom 
burned the divine fire of genius, lived in penury and died in 
absolute want; and although it may be urged that these were 
men of evil and licentious lives, no such excuse can be alleged 
for the neglect of Edmund Spenser, or apparently for that of the sub- 
ject of this memoir. In no age, not even that of the second George, 
was genius more neglected than under the magnificent reign of Eliza- 
beth. And, indeed, Lord Burleigh treated plays and poetry much as 
did the “dapper George.” It was under her much-contemned 
successor that Shakespeare, Edward Alleyn, and other poets and 
players became men of substance ; and that Bacon, who previously 
could not obtain advancement, was raised to the honours he merited. 

But to return to Lyly. No one of the present day would con- 
cede to him the position accorded by his contemporaries ; only the 
literary student would now have patience to sit down to the perusal of 
his writings, which have fallen into the oblivion that awaits all books 
composed only for the fashion of an age. ‘“ Euphues ’ is written in 
the form of a romance, although it has little or no story. The hero 
is an Athenian gentleman of large estate, who, at the opening of the 
book, journeys to Naples, where he falls in with a young Neapolitan 
named Philautus. So warm isthe friendship that springs up between 
them that they lodge together, eat at one table, sleep in one bed, and 
read from one book. Philautus is engaged to be married to Lucilla, 
the daughter of Don Ferardo, one of the governors of the city. He 
introduces his friend to his mistress. Lucilla falls desperately in love 
with the young Greek, and engages him in long conversations upon 
the nature of love, much like those to be found in the romances of 
Mlle. de Scuderi; and Euphues returns the passion with equal ardour. 
This brings about a breach between the two friends. But Philautus 
is quickly avenged when his fickle mistress as suddenly transfers her 
affections to another gentleman, named Curio, and marries him. 
After this the two injured suitors renew tlieir friendship, “both 
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abandoning Lucilla as abominable. Philautus was earnest to have 
Euphues tarry in Naples, and Euphues desirous to have Philautus to 
Athens, but the one was so addicted to the Court and the other so 
wedded to the University that each refused the offer of the other. 
Yet this they agreed between themselves, that though their bodies 
were by distance of place severed, yet the conjunction of their minds 
should neither be separated by ye length of time, nor alienated by 
change of soil.” Then follows an epistle from Euphues, the title of 
which explains the subject: it is called “ A cooling card for Philautus 
and all fond lovers.” 

The falsehood of Lucilla has produced so deep an impression 
upon the young Athenian that he determines “never again to be 
entangled with such fond delights,” and so, repenting of his misspent 
time, he resolves to give himself up to study and wisdom, and there- 
upon composes a treatise upon education. [* Euphues and his 
Epheebus.”| This was evidently inspired by Roger Ascham’s 
“ Schoolmaster ;” it is admirably written and full of excellent instruc- 
tion for the training of youth. It is worth noting, that in an age in 
which the rod was used with frightful brutality, Lyly opposed the 
corporal punishment of children. This treatise is followed by a 
number of letters, one of which, written to a friend to whom is given 
the very suggestive name of Atheos, is an eloquent and earnest 
defence of the Christian religion. The book ends with Euphues’ 
determination to journey to England, where he has heard “ of awoman 
yat in all qualities excelleth any man.” At the opening of the second 
part, “ Euphues and his England,” the hero and Philautus, after 
crossing the sea, arrive at Dover, and presently travel on to London. 
Here everything is painted couleur de rose, although not without a 
few satirical touches, but the usual fulsome flattery of the time is 
given to court and monarch. Philautus becomes enamoured of a 
lady named Camilla, who is described as ‘such an one she was, as 
almost they all are that serve so noble a prince ; such virgins carry 
lights before such a Vesta, such nymphs, arrows with such a Diana.” 
But the lady loves another; and after having composed many 
passionate epistles and talked endlessly upon the nature of love, 
Philautus is induced to transfer his affections to a companion of the 
inexorable fair one, the Lady Flavia, who has from the first regarded 
him with favourable eyes. He marries her ; while Euphues deter- 
mines “to sojourn in some uncouth place, until time might turn 
white salt into fine sugar ; for surely he was both tormented in body 
and grieved in mind.” So he betakes him “to the bottom of the 
Mountain Silixsedra,” and so the book ends. 
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Both the title and subject of Lyly’s famous novel were doubtless 
suggested by a passage in Roger Ascham’s “Schoolmaster” (pub- 
lished in 1570), in which he describes how “ to choose a good wit in 
a child for learning.” He is to be “first euphues.” The author 
then goes on to describe what he means by the word: “ One apt by 
goodness of wit and readiness of will to learning; a tongue ready to 
deliver the meaning of the mind ; a voice suft but manlike, a coun- 
tenance fair and comely, a person tall and goodly,” &c. To which 
description our Euphues exactly corresponds. 

John Lyly, however, although he invented the name, did not 
originate the sentiment which he called euphuism; for the beginning 
of that curious affectation we must go back to the days of 
chivalry, to the courts of love, those curious tribunals presided over 
by lords and ladies, patronised by kings, queens, and emperors, in 
which, with all the formulas of a court of justice, nice questions in 
regard to love and the relations of lovers towards each other were 
discussed and adjudicated. A few years previous to the appearance 
of “ The Anatomie of Wit,” Du Bartas had produced his “ Création 
du Monde, ou la Semaine,” that curious poetic encyclopedia which 
treats of every created object from the stars to the smallest insect, 
and which, unless we go back to the writings of the neo-platonists, is 
one, if not the earliest, specimen of that pedantic jargon employed 
by Lyly. Just at this period, however, all European literature was 
infected with the same extraordinary craze ; in Italy, Macini, and in 
Spain, Gongora, abandoned the old classical forms of their languages 
for mere fantastic verbiage. Both were contemporaries of Lyly. 
Macini was born in 1569, and was consequently only nine years of 
age when “ Euphues” was written ; 1561 is the date of Gongora’s birth, 
which makes him seventeen at the same period. It has been asserted 
that Lyly was indebted to both these authors for the suggestion of 
euphuism, an assertion which these dates render in the one case 
impossible, and in the other exceedingly improbable. But strained 
conceits and pedantic and super-refined modes of expression obtained 
at the English court before Lyly’s time ; he combined them into a 
system, caught the spirit of his age, became its interpreter, and the 
rage with every person, male or female, who aspired to fashion, or 
what we should now call the high-cult: “And he who spoke not 
euphuism,” says a contemporary, “ was as little regarded at court as 
if he could not speak French.” Nash, in his introductory epistle 
to Greene’s “ Menaphon,” comments upon this folly: “I am not 
ignorant,” he says, “ how eloquent our gowned age is grown of late, 
so that every mechanical mate abhorreth the English he was born to, 
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and plucks with a solemn periphrasis his u¢ va/es from the rich-born.” 
This passage suggests the cause of Shakespeare’s supposed love of 
conceits in putting them into the mouths of al! classes, from the 
noble to the clown ; he was but imitating the phraseology of the time. 

As no description can convey a just idea of Lyly’s strange diction, 
I subjoin a few specimens, and will begin with an extract from one 
of Camilla’s letters to Philautus : 


I did long debate with myself, Philautus, whether it might stand with mine 
honour to send thee an answer, for comparing my place with thy person, we 
thought thy boldness more than either manners in thee would permit, or I with 
modesty could suffer. Yet at ye last, casting with myself, yat the heat of thy 
love might clean be eased with ye coldness of my letter, I thought it good to 
commit an inconvenience, yat I might prevent a mischief, choosing rather to cut 
thee off short by rigour, than to give thee any jot of hope by silence. Gree" ores 
are to be dressed roughly, least they fester; tetters to be drawn in the be, ._ning, 
lest they spread ; ringworms to be anointed when they first appear, least they 
compass ye old body, and the assaults of love to be beaten back at first siege, 
least they undermine at ye second. Fire is to be quenched in ye spark, weeds 
are to be rooted in ye bud, follies in ye blossom. Thinking this morning to try 
thy physic, I perceived thy fraud, inasmuch as the kernel yat should have cooled 
my stomach with moistness, hath kindled it into cholic, making a flaming fire 
where it found but hot embers, converting, like the spider, a sweet flower into a 
bitter poison, &c. 


The effect of this epistle upon the rejected lover is thus 
described : 


Thus, gentlewomen, Philautus resembleth the viper, who being stricken with 
a reed lieth as he were dead, but stricken the second time, recovereth is 
strength ; having his answer at the first in ye masque, he was almost amazed, 
and now again denied, he is animated, presuming thus much upon ye good dis- 
position and kindness of women, that the higher they sit the lower they look, 
and the more they seem at the first to loathe, the more they love at the last. 
Whose judgment as I am not altogether to allow, so can [ not in some respects 
mislike. 


A short extract from Philautus’s reply to Camilla will suffice to 
complete these illustrations : 


I am not he, Camilla, that will leave the rose because it pricked my finger, 
or forsake the gold that lieth in the hot fire, for that I burned my hand, or refuse 
the sweet chestnut for that it is covered with sharp husks. The mind of a 
faithful lover is neither to be daunted with despite nor affrighted with danger. 
For as the loadstone, what wind soever blow, turneth always to the north, or as 
Aristotle’s Quadratus, which way soever you turn it, is always constant, so the 
faith of Philautus is evermore applied to the love of Camilla, neither to be 
removed with any wind, or rolled with any force. But to the letter. Thou 
sayest that green wounds are to be dressed roughly least they fester ; certainly 
thou speakest like a good chirurgian, but dealest like one unskilful, for making a 
great wound, thou puttest in a small tent, cutting the flesh that is sound, before 
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thou cure the place that is sore; striking the vein with a knife, which thou 
shouldest stop with lint. And so hast thou drawn my tetter (I use thine own 
term) that in seeking to spoil it in my chin thou hast spread it over my body. 


These examples are fair specimens of the stple of the entire book: 
the chief characteristics of which, as the reader will perceive, are 
alliteration, forced antitheses, extraordinary, sometimes uncouth, and 
not over-delicate similes, poured forth with astounding prodigality 
from stores of quaint learning, chiefly drawn from the fabulous 
accounts of the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms contained 
in Pliny’s Natural History. Both censure and ridicule were freely 
bestowed upon this jargon by Lyly’s contemporaries. Michael 
Drayton, in one of his elegies,' praises Sydney as being the first to 

Reduce 
Our tongue from Lillie’s writing then in use : 
Talking of stones, stars, plants, of fishes, flys, 
Playing with words and idle similies, 
As the English apes and very zanies be 
Of everything that they do hear and see ; 
So imitating his ridiculous tricks, 
They spake and writ all like mere lunatics ! 


Shakespeare is supposed to have aimed at the absurdities of 
euphuism in the characters of Armado and Holofernes. The 


former is described as : 


A man in all the world’s new fashions planted, 
That hath a mint of phrases in his brain: 

One whom the music of his own vain tongue 
Doth ravish, like enchanting harmony; . . 

A man of fire-new words, fashion’s own knight. 


But as he is further noted to be “a traveller of Spain,” it would seem 
that the ridicule was directed rather at the affectations of foreign 
manners than at those of English growth, and the language used by 
Armado certainly bears very little resemblance to the phraseology of 
Lyly;? while the affectations of Holofernes are the pedantries of 


' To my most dearly loved friend Henry Reynold of Poets and Poesy. 

2 The love of the English for foreign modes was a favourite subject of satire 
among the wits of the time. Here is a specimen from Lyly’s ‘‘ Euphues in 
England ” :—‘‘ The attire they use is rather led by the imitation of others than 
in their own invention, so that there is nothing in England more constant than 
the inconstancy of attire, now using the French fashion, now the Spanish, then 
the Morisco gowns, then one thing, then another, insomuch that in drawing of an 
Englishman ye painter setteth him down naked, having in ye one hand a pair of 
shears, in the other a piece of cloth, who having cut his collar after the French 
guise, is ready to make his sleeve after the Barbarian manner.” 
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the schoolmaster, who vain of his Latin and learning, despises the 
knight as being “ too picked, too spruce, too affected, too odd, as it 
were, too peregrinate.” . . . “I abhor such fanatical fantasms, such 
insociable and point-devise companions; such rackers of orthography, 
as to speak ‘ dout,’ fine, when he should say doubt ; ‘det,’ when he 
should pronounce debt—d, e, b, t: he clepeth a calf, cauf; half, 
hauf ; neighbour vocatur nebour, &c.” This passage is curious, as 
showing the rise of our modern pronunciation. 

Fastidious Brisk, in Jonson’s “ Every Man out of his Humour,” 
is usually quoted as a satire upon the euphuists ; but, if it be so, the 
imitation is as far from the original as that of Shakespeare. Brisk is 
described as a “ fresh Frenchified courtier,” which again points to a 
foreign source. Carlo calls him a “nimble-spirited catsos”—an 
Italian expression of contempt—who “dance and do tricks in their 
discourse, from fire to water, from water to air, from air to earth, as 
if their tongues did but e’en lick the four elements over, and away.” 
There is, however, little or no attempt to realise these peculiarities 
in the dialogue assigned to this character. That both Shakespeare 
and Jonson could have brought their satire close to the original 
cannot be doubted ; why, then, did they purposely shoot wide of the 
mark? It is a curious fact that we do not remember to have seen 
noted before, that none of the dramatists have attempted a picture of 
the female euphuists ; surely crabbed old Ben would have delighted 
in such a subject. Was euphuism too much affected by the Queen 
and the Court to be openly attacked? The reticence of the poets 
might be thus explained. 

Robert Greene produced two imitations of ‘‘ Euphues,” in his 
novel entitled “ Menaphon : Camilla’s Alarm to Slumbering Euphues 
in his cell at Silixsedra;” and in “Euphues, his Censure to 
Philautus ” (1589). In the former, our author’s style is imitated 
with marvellous fidelity; but the story has nothing to do with the 
original, or with any of Lyly’s characters. The latter is simply a 
treatise upon the duties of a soldier, and has for its second title 
“ Sophomachia: a Philosophical Combat between Hector and 
Achilles.” Lodge’s “‘ Rosalynde,” from which Shakespeare took the 
plot of “As you Like It,” is further entitled “ Euphues’ Golden 
Legacy, found after his death in his cell at Silixsedra.” But after 
the introduction we have no more of the supposed author, who plays 
only the part of prologue. That writers of such repute as Greene 
and Lodge should court public favour by such devices, proves 
incontestably the high estimation in which Lyly’s romance was held. 


Notable among later imitators of its style was Dr. Donne, in whose 
X 2 
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erotic poems the absurdities of euphuism may be said to have 
culminated ; the quaint conceits and far-fetched images of the master 
are there outdone, but clothed in a rugged, uncouth style that 
contrasts most unfavourably with the mellifluous flow of the original. 
Donne was followed by Cowley, who was the last of the eupbuists. 

Between 1579 and 1636 “ Euphues ” passed through ten editions, 
During the troublous times of the rebellion and the rigid theocracy 
of the Commonwealth, men’s minds were not attuned to such idle 
fancies, and the roisterers of the Restoration had no sympathy with 
such refined and sublimated theories of love. 

Just about the time that euphuism was un the wane in England 
the society of the Hétel de Rambouillet was in its full meridian in 
France. That the frécieuse was but the euphuist under another 
name goes for the saying, and that the French craze was borrowed 
as much from the English Court as from the examples of Spain and 
Italy, must be evident to every person acquainted with the literary 
history of the time. Antonio Perez, the famous minister of Philip 
the Second, a man steeped in the literary cultivation of his age and 
nation, having fallen into disgrace with his royal master, took shelter 
in England, where he probably made Lyly’s acquaintance, but most 
certainly adopted the fashionable jargon that writer had brought into 
vogue. Perez was a constant correspondent of the Marquis de 
Pisani, the father of Catherine de Vivonne, afterwards Duchesse de 
Rambouillet, and his letters were very mode!s of euphuism. He 
afterwards passed over to France, became Henry the Fourth’s in- 
structor in the Spanish language, and exercised an immense influence 
upon the literary society of the nation. But even without the inter- 
position of such special agents we have the close relations which 
subsisted between the two Courts to support the theory. 

As a dramatist Lyly was highly esteemed by his contemporaries. 
Francis Meres, in his “ Palladis Tamia,” 1598, enumerates him 
among the best writers of comedy, and in Ben Jonson’s celebrated 
epitaph upon Shakespeare occurs the lines : 


I should commit thee surely with thy peers, 
And tell how far thou didst our Zi/y outshine, &c. 


Blount tells us that his plays “crowned him with applause, and the 
spectators with pleasure.” Yet of all the productions of the age 
they seem to me the most mediocre. The period in which they 
were composed—between 1584 and 1589—ranks him among the 
pre-Shakespearians—Kyd, Peele, Greene, Lodge, Marlowe ; but his 
style has nothing in common with theirs, it rather resembles that of 
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a yet earlier class of dramatic writers, such as George Gascoigne, and 
those others who translated or adapted classical plays for the enter- 
tainment of the Universities and Inns of Court; indeed, the six 
comedies reprinted by Blount in 1632 are styled ‘‘ Court Comedies,” 
and were all originally represented before the Queen by the children 
of Paul’s on certain festivals—as New Year’s Night, Twelfth Night, 
Candlemas. All are written in prose, the plots and subjects being 
taken from Terence, Ovid, Pliny, &c. The language is for the most 
part correct and carefully finished, and is notable for a delicacy little 
characteristic of those free-speaking times ; any one of these plays 
might now be read aloud in a mixed company with scarcely an 
omission. But while devoid of the licentious freedom of con- 
temporary works they are equally barren of the fire, the poetry, the 
wit, the genius which condone that offence. Any productions more 
cold, more pedantic, more wearisomely uninteresting it would be 
difficult to discover ; scenes intended by the author to be witty and 
humorous are stuffed with dull conceits and distorted words, while 
the serious parts are destitute both of romance and _ passion. 
Campaspe—to take an example from his first play, “‘ Alexander and 
Campaspe”—is loved by Alexander, but has fallen in love with 
Apelles, who has been employed by the potentate to paint her 
portrait ; here is a soliloquy in which her passion is revealed : 

Campaspe, it is hard to judge whether thy choice be more unwise, or thy 
chance unfortunate. Dost thou prefer—but stay, utter not that in words, which 
maketh thine ears to glow with thy thoughts.—Tush, better thy tongue wag 
than thy heart break. Hath a painter crept farther into thy mind than a prince ? 
Apelles than Alexander? fond wench! The baseness of thy mind bewrays the 
meanness of thy birth. But, alas! affection is a fire which kindleth as well in the 
bramble, as in the oak, and catcheth hold where it first lighteth, nor where it 
may best burn. Larks that mount aloft in the air, build their nests below in the 
earth; and women that cast their eyes upon kings, may place their hearts upon 
vassals. A needle will become thy fingers better than a lute, and a distaff is 
fitter for thy hand than a sceptre. Ants live safely till they have gotten wings ; 
and juniper is not blown up, till it hath gotten on high top. The mean estate is 
without care as long as it continueth without pride. 


What a soliloquy for a love-sick damsel! And yet in this same 
play we find the following exquisite song of Apelles : 


Cupid and my Campaspe play’d 

At cards for kisses, Cupid paid ; 

He stakes his quiver, bow and arrows, 

His mother’s doves and team of sparrows ; 
Loses them too ; then down he throws 

The ccral of his life, the rose 

Growing on ’s cheek (but none knows how), 
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With these, the crystal of his brow, 
And then the dimple of his chin ; 
All these did my Campaspe win. 

At last he set her both his eyes, 

She won, and Cupid blind did rise. 
O Love ! has she done this to thee ? 
What shall, alas! become of me ? 


Here is a lyric worthy of Greene, Peele, Fletcher, and even 
Shakespeare. Can it be from the same pen that wrote the preceding 
pedantic jargon? It must be remarked that neither this, nor several 
other charming songs scattered through the plays, appeared in the 
original quartos, but only in Blount’s edition, to which reference has 
been made already ; this may render their authenticity doubtful. 

Alexander, as here presented, is the very mildest of potentates, 
and when he discovers Campaspe’s love for Apelles, relinquishes her 
with, “I perceive Alexander cannot subdue the affections of men, 
though he conquer their countries. Love falleth like a dew, as well 
upon the low grass as upon the high cedar. Sparks have their 
heat, ants their gall, flies their spleen.” 

At Shrovetide, in the same year in which he produced “ Alex- 
ander and Campaspe,” “Sappho and Phaon ” was played before the 
Queen by the same actors, the children of Paul’s. And at the 
following Candlemas, “ Endymion.” “ Endymion” is an allegorical 
play, in which, under the character of Cynthia, the most fulsome 
flattery is lavished upon “the Virgin Queen.” Endymion’s love is 
expressed in the same Sancho Panzian flow of proverbs and wise 
saws as that of Euphuesor Campaspe. The humour of a portion of 
one of the scenes between the knight and his page is drawn from 
definitions contained in the author’s Latin Grammar. The three 
remaining Court comedies, ‘“ Galathea,” “ Midas,” and ‘“ Mother 
Bombie” present much the same features. In “ Midas” occurs the 
following exquisite morceau ; it is sung by Apollo jin his contest 
with Pan : 

My Daphne’s hair is twisted gold, 

Bright stars apiece her eyes do hold, 

My Daphne's brow enthrones the Graces, 
My Daphne’s beauty stains all faces, 

On Daphne’s cheek grow rose and cherry, 
On Daphne’s lip a sweeter berry, 
Daphne’s snowy hand but touch’d does melt, 
And then no heavenlier warmth is felt, 
My Daphne’s voice turns all the spheres, 
My Daphne’s music charms all ears. 

Fond am I thus to sing her praise 

These glories now are turn’d to bays. 
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Besides these six comedies, there are three others extant, which 
have been assigned to Lyly: “ The Woman in the Moon,” in blank 
yerse, “ The Maid’s Metamorphosis,” in rhyme, and “ Love’s Meta- 
morphosis,” in prose’; the last bears the date 1601. These, then, like 
the other six, were first represented by the children of Paul’s, for, 
although one of the prologues informs us that ‘“ Alexander and 
Campaspe ” was at one time performed at the Blackfriars, it is evi- 
dent that Lyly was at no time a writer for the public theatres. 
Whether his muse was purposely subdued to suit the taste of those 
for whose entertainment she was evoked, or whether she was in- 
capable of any bolder or loftier flights, it would be impossible to 
determine, but she certainly would not have been acceptable to the 
“groundlings” who delighted in the “Spanish Tragedy,” or 
“ Bussy d’Ambois.” 

As a writer, Lyly can only be esteemed as a curious fossil, and 
it is scarcely possible that the wheel of fashion can ever bring him 
into vogue again. 

H. LACEY. 
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MONEY-MAKING AT THE TOWER. 


T might be expected, as a matter of course, that the metropolitan 
Mint would have a prominent part in the annals of coinage. And, 
in point of fact, while coins have been manufactured in many towns 
throughout the kingdom, coining operations have been carried on in 
the Tower of London in every reign since the Conquest, save in those 
of Richard I. and Edward V. Indeed, it is highly probable that coins 
were first struck here in the time of the Romans. For it is known 
that Constantine established a Mint in London, the treasurer of 
which bore the title Praepositus Thesaurorum Augustensium, Augusta 
being the name of London at that particular period. Specimens of 
these coins remain to this day. Under the Saxon kings, it is certain 
money was issued from more than one Mint in London, even as in 
later times there was a Mint in Southwark, and one in the Durham 
House, Strand, besides the one in the Tower. 
In the reign of Henry III., and probably before, the supremacy 
of the London Mint may be said to have been recognised. In 1247, 
the money of that period was called in on account of the shameful 
condition into which it had degenerated through the prevalence of 
the detestable practice of clipping. The shears were so freely used 
that numbers of coins were shorn to the innermost ring, the border 
of letters having quite disappeared. New money was coined from 
fresh stamps or dies, and a proclamation was issued forbidding the 
use of any other stamp than that used in the London Mint. 
Henry’s son, Edward I., also made improvements in the state of 
the coinage. Finding the crime of clipping still very common, the 
Crusader’s suspicions, rightly or wrongly, fell on the Jews, who con- 
sequently became convenient scapegoats ; large numbers of this 
unfortunate people were apprehended throughout the kingdom on 
the same day to prevent their escape. Of these, two hundred and 
eighty were convicted and executed in London. This was in 1279, 
and eleven years later clipped and counterfeit money was received at 
the Mint by the king’s order, where it was melted and recoined. As 
many as thirty furnaces were at work in London, and many in other 
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arge towns. The silver was cast into long bars. These were cut by 
shears into square pieces of a prescribed weight, and the pieces forged 
as nearly as possible into a circular shape. ‘They were then blanched 
white by “nealing or boiling,” and stamped or impressed with a 
hammer. This continued to be the general mode of manufacturing 
coin, till the introduction of milled money in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. 

The provincial Mints seem to have had a tendency to introduce 
innovations upon the prescribed designs and composition of the 
coins; for it was specially enacted in Edward III.’s reign, and 
repeated by many of his successors, that all moneys, wherever coined, 
should be made in the same manner as in the Tower of London. 
This monarch was the first in England to have a gold currency. 
Gold nobles of the value of six shillings and eightpence were struck 
to commemorate his great naval victory over the French at Sluys in 
1340. On the obverse the king was represented standing in a ship 
with a sword in his right hand and a shield in his left. This was to 
betoken his naval supremacy. The reverse bore the inscription 
“THC autem transiens per medium illorum ibat,” no doubt in allusion 
to the preservation of the royal person throughout the battle. The 
alchymists, however, pretended that it had reference to the secret 
and invisible art which they received from Raymond Lully, who 
formerly had a laboratory in the Tower, and by which they transmuted 
the base metals into gold for the manufacture of these coins. 

The profligate Henry VIII., though he inherited somewhere 
about five millions from his parsimonious father, suffered much from 
chronic impecuniosity, and was the first sovereign who systematically 
debased the fineness of the coinage to raise funds. Some of his coins 
are of a lower standard than any known before or since. Gold was re- 
duced to one-sixth alloy, and silver to two-thirds alloy. No wonder 
the wits of that day said, in reference to the new testons, or shillings— 

These testons look redde : how like you the same? 

’Tis a token of grace ; they blushe for shame. 
Latimer, in a sermon of his in St. Paul’s, inveighed against the 
practice of appointing ecclesiastics to offices in the Mint, and acri- 
moniously ascribed the deterioration of the coins to this cause. 
“Should we have ministers. of the Church to be Comptrollers of 
Myntes?” “The saying is that since priestes have been mynters, 
money hath been worse than it was before ! ” 

In 1527 the Tower pound weight was abolished by statute. 
This had been in use as the moneyers’ or goldsmiths’ pound since 
Anglo-Saxon times. It weighed twelve ounces of 450 grains each, 
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or 5,400 grains. The Troy pound, weighing twelve ounces of 480 grains 
each, or 5,760 grains, was substituted, and still remains in use. 

To the undying credit of Elizabeth she made a most strenucus 
effort to reform the state of the money of this country. In 1560 she 
issued a proclamation wherein she declared to her subjects that she 
had never gained anything upon her coinages, neither had she 
coined any base money, and that she was determined to recover the 
“honour and reputation of the singular wealth that this realm was 
wont to have above all others.” Accordingly the Tower Mint was 
commissioned to receive base money, and in twelve months about three 
quarters of a million pounds current value were coined into money 
of proper weight and standard. The fumes from melting these base 
coins were so poisonous that many of the workmen fell ill. The 
medical authorities. of that day prescribed a potion from a dead 
man’s skull as a certain remedy. Accordingly an official warrant 
procured some of these strange cups from London Bridge, and the 
draught was administered. It is said to have afforded temporary 
relief, but many died, whether because the skulls were traitorous in 
death as well as in life, history does not relate. 

About this time, a new mode of coining by means of the mill and 
the screw-press was introduced from France by one Eloye Mestrell. 
The method was approved by the Queen and her Council ; indeed, 
it has been said the first milled coin was struck in the Tower by her 
own royal hand. However that may be, the corporation of moneyers 
bitterly opposed the scheme, and, the Frenchman being detected in 
making milled money outside the Tower, was summarily hanged and 
quartered, and his machinery abandoned. 

James I., a year after his coronation, visited the Tower prepara- 
tory to a procession through the City to open Parliament. On this 
occasion, William Hubbocke delivered a Latin oration before him, 
which was subsequently translated into English. While enumerating 
and expatiating upon the wonders of the Tower, he informed the 
august Scottish stranger that “ Here is money coined, the joints and 
sinews of war, which now a good while since (sic, barely twelve 
months) has borne the image and superscription of your own Czesar.” 
In the same year that the Authorised Version of the Bible was issued 
with his sanction, it is recorded that he was present as usual at the 
trial of the Pix, held in the Tower, and “ diligently viewed the state 
of his money and Mint.” So that, like his predecessor, he seems to 
have manifested a sustained interest in the coinage of the country. 
He issued some new twenty-shilling pieces, on which he appeared 
laureated and mantled, and not crowned as on the sovereign. This 
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was made the subject of some waggery. It was said that since laurels 
were reckoned honourable, King James waived the crown to wear 
the laurel. And also that poets, being always poor, bays were rather 
the emblems of wit than of wealth ; accordingly, no sooner did King 
James begin to wear laurels, than he fell two shillings in the pound 
in public valuation (the sovereigns being twenty-two and the new 
coins twenty shillings in value). 

In the troubled times-of Charles I. the Mints were numerous. 
Coins are known to have been struck at fifteen places at least, besides 
the Tower. In this reign, Nicholas Briot, a famous French engraver, 
and the inventor, or rather improver of new Mint machinery, worked 
here. The principle of his machine was to convey the impression of 
the design to the blank discs by squeezing them between segments of 
cylinders on which the device was engraved. By his means, Le Blanc 
says, proud of his countryman, “the English made the finest money 
in the world.” This, of course, must be taken cum grano salis, though 
Briot’s money is generally acknowledged to be above the average. 

In 1643 the Tower was seized and held by the Parliamentary 
party, and money was coined there with the King’s name and titles. 
But after the execution of Charles I., in 1649, the coins bore a new 
design. On the obverse was a shield with the St. George’s Cross 
between a laurel and a palm-branch and a circumscription, “ The 
Commonwealth of England.” On the reverse were two shields, one 
having the St. George’s Cross for England, and the other a harp for 
Ireland, the inscription being “God with us.” These legends, the 
Cavaliers averred, were exactly typical of the true state of affairs, 
God and the Commonwealth were plainly on opposite sides, and out 
of their own mouths the Roundheads were judged. The double 
shield on the reverse afforded infinite merriment, and was caustically 
termed “The Breeches for the Rump.” Fuller insinuatingly said: 
“T hope hereafter, when the question is asked of our coiners, Whose 
image and superscription is this? it will be returned, The Cesars of 
England.” As late as 1731 the device on these coins was ridiculed. 
In a prologue spoken at Bury School, and recorded in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for that year, page 537, these lines occur: 


A silver pair of breeches neatly wrought, 
Such as you see upon an old rump groat, 
Which emblem our good grandsires chose, to boast 
To all the world the tail was uppermost. 


In the same year, 1649, Peter Blondeau, a Frenchman, made 
proposals to the Council of the Mint to coin money after a method 
of his own, by which the rim or edge might be marked or inscribed, 
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as well as the flat sides, to prevent clipping or counterfeiting. His 
proposals were accepted by the Council, but the Tower moneyers 
were enraged at his interference, and so bitterly opposed the foreigner, 
that he was eventually driven out of the kingdom. 

After the Restoration, however, he was sent foragain. “ Blondeau 
will shortly come over,” says Pepys, in his Diary, “and then we shall 
have it (the quality of the money) better, and the best in the world.” 
In 1662 a milled currency was permanently introduced, and at the 
same time it became the practice to mark the edge with raised letters 
and grainings. Small steel rolling-mills were set up in the Tower 
and driven by horse-power, and in some instances by water-power. 
The coining-presses were of the screw type, and are said to have cost 
41,400. 

It was at this time, 1663, that Simon’s celebrated Petition Crown 
was produced. It arose out of a trial of skill between Thomas Simon, 
who had been Mint engraver in the Tower since Briot’s time, 1646, 
and Roettiers, a Flemish engraver, who was brought over under the 
patronage of King Charles. Both made pattern pieces for the new 
coinage, but the Dutchman’s work was accepted, and he accordingly 
received the order to make the new puncheons and dies. When 
Simon, with the honest indignation of an Englishman at being sup- 
planted by a foreign competitor, expressed his displeasure at the 
result, his words reached the ears of the King, and he was deprived 
of his office of chief engraver of the coins. Simon’s piece, however, 
has been pronounced by competent judges to be one of the finest 
pattern coins extant. The designs on both obverse and reverse are 
excellent. On the edge is the artist’s petition in raised letters. It 
runs thus: “Thomas Simon most humbly prays your Majesty to 
compare this his tryall piece with the Dutch, and if more truly drawn 
and embossed, more gracefully order’d and more accurately engraven, 
to releive him.” About twenty of these pieces were struck off with 
the petition, and a small number without. Such masterpieces are 
naturally now much sought after, and being so rare, the prices are 
extraordinary. A firm of London coin-dealers at an auction sale 
recently gave no less than £500 for one of Simon’s crowns bearing 
his petition. 

The milled money was vastly superior to the old hammered 
coins. Being exactly round, and lettered, or grained, on the edge, 
the new currency was not easily counterfeited or clipped without 
discovery. Yet it was soon found out that the milled pieces did not 
displace the hammered. Though the Tower Mint year after year 
issued waggon-loads of new silver, to the surprise of the authorities 
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they were rarely to be seen in circulation. The reason was a very 
practical one. The hammered coins were invariably shorn of a 
considerable proportion of silver, and therefore much lighter than the 
new pieces. So that people soon found it was cheaper to pay a tax 
or a bill with crowns that had lost a shillingsworth or so of silver than 
with full-weighted ones. And, on the other hand, they found it 
more profitable to put the new coins into the crucible or send them 
over the water than to pay them over the counter. Smashers took 
care the supply of old pieces was kept up, and tradesmen took care 
the new ones did not circulate. Macaulay mentions the case of a 
merchant who, in a sum of £35, only received a single half-crown 
in milled silver. Yet clippers and counterfeiters were rigorously 
punished. Seven men were hanged and a woman burned in a single 
morning ; but the crime being so profitable, the number of criminals 
did not lessen. 

This kind of thing grew gradually worse, till, in 1695, the state of 
the currency had become highly alarmirg. Many coins were no 
more than one-quarter of the standard weight. At Oxford a bag of 
coin of the nominal value of a hundred pounds was put in the scale, 
and weighed only 116 ounces instead of 400. A clergyman preached 
before some clippers, who were sentenced to be hanged next day, and, 
in pointing out the seriousness of their offence, said, “If the same: 
question were to be put in this day as of old, ‘ Whose is this image 
and superscription ?’ we could not answer the whole. -We may guess 
at the image ; but we cannot tell the superscription ; for that is all 
gone.” The matter, therefore, could no longer be delayed. Official 
inquiries were set afoot. The philosopher Locke wrote wisely on the 
subject. Members of Parliament harangued upon it. Finally, in 
1696, a Recoinage Act was passed. Immediately operations were 
commenced. Hammered money was called in. A number of 
furnaces were erected behind the Treasury at Whitehall, and the base 
and mutilated coins were rapidly converted into ingots, whici. were 
sent down the river to the Tower, next to appear in public as decent 
sterling coin of the realm. 

A serious difficulty, however, arose. The old and clipped silver 
was brought into the Exchequer by tons and tons, at a much faster 
rate than it came forth from the Mint. The natural consequence 
was that an alarming scarcity of money prevailed. Credit became 
the general thing. Evelyn wrote in his Diary on June 11, 1696: 
“There is a want of current money to carry on the smallest con- 
cerns, even for daily provisions in the markets.” At this critical 
juncture, Isaac Newton was appointed Warden of the Mint. The 
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philosopher proved himself equal to the emergency, and soon showed 
that his great powers could be exercised in managing coining opera. 
tions as well as in profound mathematical researches. His conscien- 
tiousness and rare integrity led him to devote his entire personal 
attention to this official business. Under his direction the mills jn 
the Tower were increased to nineteen, and bands of trained coiners 
were sent to other towns : so that the weekly issue rose by leaps and 
bounds, from £15,000 to £120,000. In a few months, as might be 
expected, the distress had altogether subsided, and a time of com. 
mercial prosperity ensued. 

An interesting Mint record of the time of Sir Isaac Newton’s 
mastership (he was made Master in 1699) has recently been dis- 
covered and made public in the Annual Report of the Deputy 
Master of the Mint for 1890. It is dated February 26th, 170%, and 
is entitled, “ An Exact Survey of the Ground-Plot or Plan of his 
Majest* Office of Mint in the Tower of London with the Appur- 
tennances thereunto belonging as now in Possession and use of the 
said Office.” This plan very clearly indicates the position of the 
various workshops. The buildings were irregularly arranged along 
both sides of a narrow street, formed on the one side by the outer 
ramparts of the Tower overlooking the moat, and on the other side 
by the inner wall or ballium which surrounded the keep. So that 
the Mint Street extended around the fortress except on that side 
facing the river. ‘The plan shows the position of the houses and 
lodgings of the Mint officers, the melting-houses, the mill-rooms, the 
press-houses, and the other workshops, besides barracks and stores. 
Subsequently two taverns were erected there by permission of the 
Lieutenant of the Tower, who received the rents, amounting at one 
time to several hundreds per annum. This a benignant Government 
for a long time winked at. Indeed, the taverns and old buildings 
were standing for some time in the early part of the present century. 

As there was but little alteration in the mode of coining during 
the eighteenth century, it may be fairly supposed that the interior 
of Newton’s press-room would be pretty accurately represented by 
the well-known coloured print of Ackermann, published in 1803. 
At that period, the coining presses only of the Mint machinery might 
be viewed by the public, and a guide book to the “ Tower of 
London and its Curiosities,” dated 1796, contains a good general 
description of the process of stamping. “There is no describing 
the particular processes that the different metals undergo here 
before stamped into money. The manner of stamping is all you 
are permitted to see ; and this is very quickly performed by means 
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of an engine (coining-press), worked sometimes by three men, 
sometimes by four. The manner of stamping gold and halfpence 
js exactly the same, only a little more care is necessary in one than 
in the other, in order to prevent waste. The engine works by a 
spindle (the screw), like that of a printing press, to the point of 
which the (obverse) dye is fixed by means of a screw, and in a little 
sort of cup which receives it, is placed the reverse (die) ; between 
these, the piece of metal, already cut round to the size, and if gold, 
exactly weighed, is placed, and by once pulling down the spindle 
with a jerk (it) is completely stamped. It is amazing to see how 
dexterously the coiner performs this ; for as fast as the men that 
work the engine turn the spindle, so fast does he supply it with 
metal, putting in the unstamped piece with his forefinger and 
thumb and twitching out the stamped with his middle finger. The 
silver and gold thus stamped are afterwards milled round the edges ; 
the manner of performing this is a secret never shewn to anybody.” 

A few years later, 1810, more commodious buildings were 
erected on Little Tower Hill, to which His Majesty’s Office of Mint 
was removed, and where it remains to this day. 

This brief sketch may be concluded by a slight reference to the 
daring robbery from the Tower Mint in 1798. On the morning of 
December 20, James Turnbull, one Dalton, and two other men were 
engaged in the press-room swinging the fly of the screw-press, while 
Mr. Finch, one of the moneyer’s apprentices, fed the press with gold 
blank pieces, which were struck into guineas. At nine o’clock 
Mr. Finch sent the men to their breakfast. ‘They all four went out ; 
but Turnbull and Dalton returned almost directly. And while the 
latter held the door, Turnbull drew a pistol and advancéd upon Mr. 
Finch, demanding the key of the chest where the newly-coined 
guineas were kept. Finch, paralysed with fear and surprise, yielded 
itup. An old gentleman who was in the room expostulated ; but 
both were forced into a sort of passage or large cupboard and locked 
in. Turnbull then helped himself to the guineas, and managed to get 
off with no less than 2,308. For nine days he effectually concealed 
himself in the neighbourhood, and then, while endeavouring to 
escape to France, was apprehended. He was tried, convicted, and 
sentenced to death. In his defence he cleared Dalton from any 
willing complicity in the crime. While awaiting execution in 
Newgate, he made several abortive attempts to escape, though he 
himself felt confident of success, as the following lines of his witness : 


In the morning when you rise, 
You will be struck with great surprise, 
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When you find the Cells are broke 
And the Prisoners all eloped. 


And, again : 
We under sentence here did lay, 
But we found means to get away ; 


And you poor men thats in this place 
I hope with God yowl make your peace. 


He eventually made a full confession of his crime, and in due 
course was executed at the Old Bailey. 





VEILED PERSONIFICA TIONS 
IN LITERATURE. 


HARLES LAMB has an interesting passage concerning the 
supernatural beings that occur in the plays of Shakespeare, 
showing that they gain our attention, or even our sympathy, because 
they are ever kept true, in a sense, to our own human nature. 
“From beyond the scope of Nature,” says Lamb, “if he summon 
possible existences, he subjugates them to the law of her consis- 
tency.” 

The witches in Macbeth are the instances he is specially alluding 
to. But his remark might well be extended to countless other cases 
in the highest literature in which some dimly seen, or even unseen, 
personality is wonderfully made real to the reader, whether through 
utterances that are heard not at first hand but through the report of 
one of the characters, or through some other imperfect manifestation : 
cases in which we are conscious of some great personal presence, but 
cannot discern the lineaments or the stature. And the point I wish 
to bring out is the marvellous way in which many such half-revealed 
beings, non-human, greater than human, are rendered not only real, 
but worthy of our regard. We revere them ; we even love them. 

Whence comes the extreme effectiveness of the lines in Macbeth 
spoken immediately after the murder has been committed, “ Me- 
thought I heard a voice cry, Sleep no more . . .” unless from the 
fact that they distinctly suggest not merely a vague personification, 
a spirit of retribution or the like, as their utterer, but a character ? 
In the microcosm of those nine lines there is a genuine character 
revealed, which in point of distinctness, such is Shakespeare’s art, 
can hold its own and leave its impression on the mind in spite of its 
so transitory appearance from, and so rapid retirement into, the 
unseen world. There is intense individuality in the manner of its 
denouncement of the crime—we must use the neuter pronoun “its,” 
for to speak of “he” or “she” would at once seem to dissipate the 
mist that the poet has chosen to shed around the unknown inter- 
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locutor There is intense individuality, I say ; for it speaks as though 
the offence n its eyes werethe murder not ofa man but of Sleep. It 
insists with many a perfect phrase and metaphor on the grace and 
sweetness of Sleep : no other aspect of Macbeth’s crime is present to 
it than the horror of putting Sleep to death. One might fancy that 
its heart is sore for the loss of another personality from its own 
shadowy world, the personality of Sleep, its friend, whom it now 
beholds ruthlessly murdered. Does not the faint suggestion of this 
in the language lend a tender human kindliness to the dead voice ? 
But kindliness without strength would not gain our respect. There is 
the true strength of one who is more than man, of a deathless being, 
in this character. Think of the last words it utters : 

Glamis hath murder’d sleep, and therefore Cawdor 

Shall sleep no more ; Macbeth shall sleep no more. 

Here, with the calmness of perfect knowledge, it enunciates 
through the mere collocation of the three names the relentless law 
of the irreparableness of sin. Whatever be the outward phases of 
the offender’s life as he may rise from dignity to dignity, he shall in- 
wardly remain ever conscious of himself as the mere man, Macbeth, 
the same beneath all titles, and shall never free himself from the 
doom that he has once for all incurred. 

So tender and yet so terrible is this unknown power. And yet, 
distinct as are its traits, we part from our brief intercourse with it 
unable to say more than what is said in response by Lady Macbeth : 
“Who was it that thus cried ?” 

Wordsworth, who imagined the assemblage of “ ghostly shapes” 
at noontide beneath the grove of yew trees, is well able to bring us 
into their presence when he wills. His representation of one of them 
is most strikingly true to the principle which Lamb lays down. It 
occurs in the short poem named “ The Force of Prayer,” which tells 
the story of the loss of young Romilly in leaping over the river Wharf 
at the Strid, and the founding of Bolton Priory in memory of him. 
The superhuman, or, at least, non-human character in the story, whose 
presence is nothing less than the making of the poem, is that of the 
more than half personified existence, the river Wharf. 

Will it seem absurd if I say that Wharf is one of my favourite 
characters in Wordsworth? He is but ariver, nota man, and he does 
a cruel deed in slaying a mother’s only son. Yet I believe that 
Wordsworth loved him, and intended us to love him. Never was a 
river more lovingly endued by a poet with a heart and a soul of its 
own ; not Father Tiber, whom Ennius revered as holy, nor Virgil’s 
Eridanus, king of streams, nor Spenser’s sweet Thames, nor even 
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Milton’s Camus, who mourned for Lycidas as for his ‘ dearest 
pledge.” And with what art the personification is effected! Place 
all the allusions to the river side by side, as many as occur in the 
poem, and you will get a vivid sense of personality without a single 
direct assertion of it ; not even such a vague, but confident assurance 
as Wordsworth at other times has given—e.g. “ There is a spirit in 
the woods.” When the chasm is described over which the boy 
leaped, Wharf is first made known to us as something more than 


inanimate : 
. - » lordly Wharf is there Jent in 
With rocks on either side. 


I have italicised two contrasting phrases, which by their contrast at 
once prepare us for recognising a scene that combines the ideas of 
destiny, of a strong will coerced, and of a coercion where the right is 
not on the side of the oppressor. Wharf may be compared to the 
Prometheus of Aéschylus, “fettered by force within a storm-beaten 
chasm.” And the imprisoned Wharf’s dignity is enhanced by the 
words that follow, in reference to the Strid: 


A thousand years it hath borne that name, 
And shall a thousand more— 


words which may recall the majestic utterance of the Aschylean 


Prometheus : 


Sore vexed, I shall wrestle through a myriad years. 


But the comparison with Prometheus does not hold beyond this 
point. We read in the next place: 


The boy is in the arms of Wharf 
And strangled with a merciless force : 


—merciless indeed, but implying no personal ill-will. Wharf is, as 
it were, the impartial administrator of nature’s laws; he has been 
taught sternness by his own hard fate ; yet, when he must needs 
inflict a like punishment on those who risk a conflict with the laws of 
nature, Wordsworth would have us think that the grave avenger is 
not without a touch of gentleness, and takes the victim zz Ais arms. 
Wharf would even use his dread power in the service of mercy, if the 
chance were given ; for it is suggested that if the bereaved mother 
could find solace by seeking a voluntary death,— 

Old Wharf might heal her sorrow. 


She would not, however, seek such comfort, and therefore, when she 

turns to the only true source of consolation, Wharf looks wistfully 

towards the same Power, who is supreme over her and himself, and, 
Y2 
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as though grieving for the human sorrow of which he has been 
compelled by fate to be the cause, he seeks to take part in her 


prayers : 
The stately Priory was reared, 
And Wharf, as he moved along, 
To matins joined a mournful voice, 
Nor failed at evensong. 


It is no slight evidence of Wordsworth’s artistic power that Wharf 
should be thus unconsciously placed before us as the true hero of 
the poem, gently, and by the slightest touches, the least exaggeration 
of which would have converted the veiled suggestion into a crude 
myth or allegory. 

In the company of Shakespeare, of Wordsworth, and of a third, 
Sophocles, to whom I am about to turn, it would be incongruous to 
name a writer of so different a character as the novelist who has intro- 
duced into one of his stories an imaginary being very similar to those 
created by the poets. Will the quotation of these few words that 
follow sufficiently recall the instance I have in mind? They are 
words of infinite effectiveness taken with their context : 

The kind hand trembled. 


Can one read this after the description of the terrible shrouded 
presence, and of the terrors it instils into the sinner’s heart, and not 
love it even the more for the very cloak of sternness out of which its 
innate kindness has to force a way ? 

It is of kindred nature with another, whom Sophocles brings 
within our ken by a single instantaneous flash, giving a briefer aad a 
more startling vision than any yet named. Inthe CGidipus Coloneus 
when (Edipus has departed to his mysterious, solitary death, or rather 
to his translation from this world to the next, the messenger gives to 
the spectators a description of the scene. The blind king had pre- 
ceded his attendants, and was wandering forwards alone towards the 
place whither he felt impelled to go in search of his fate ; the atten- 
dants had passed, and had turned away their faces, lest the sight of 
what might not lawfully be seen should meet their eyes. Suddenly 
they heard a voice calling to GEdipus, and rebuking him for his delay ; 
it was the voice of one whom they could not or dared not name. 
“ (Edipus !” it cried, “dost thou hear me? (£dipus, why do we 
delay to set forth? Surely long enough on thy part has been this 
tarrying.” The call was obeyed ; and forthwith, in what manner the 
messenger knew not, (dipus ceased to live. 

Nothing more is revealed as to the unknown summoner. And 
to appreciate this reticence on the part of Sophocles it should be 
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remembered that for a Greek dramatist there stood ready to meet all 
possible demands of this kind the whole concourse of deities and 
powers that polytheism had created, each with a well-known name 
and office ; more than one of these would have been appropriate to 
the occasion, whether Charon, or Hermes the Conductor of Souls, 
or Hades himself, the King of the Dead. And modern interpreters 
may specify with what certainty they please the title and name of the 
unknown Presence who led CE£dipus away, alleging, perhaps, the 
distinctness with which elsewhere a supernatural visitant is usually 
displayed to the spectator. But Sophocles, at any rate, has left the 
name unspoken. 

The human race has been scorned and reproved for its anthropo- 
morphism. Yet what splendid precedents for our anthropomorphism 
have been given us by some of the greatest minds among us! If 
we care to dwell upon ideals of human character, ideals whose high 
standard may help to raise our own, “ The great, whom thou would’st 
wish to praise thee . . .; the pure, whom thou would’st choose to 
love thee . . .” perhaps we shall scarcely find any merely human 
beings who so well fulfil our ideal as do these little known, but easily 
imagined immortals, awful in their first revelation, but sure to prove 
winning and kind and tender with the tenderness of strength; such 
as the great voice that teaches how a single crime, the murder of one, 
is to higher minds irreparable and universal, a murder not of man 
but of mankind ; or the strong, changeless power, old Wharf, who, 
even if he slew me in fulfilment of the only law he knows, would 
ever mourn for my loss, and yearn to be human in respect of man’s 
great privilege, the capacity for prayer ; or the unnamed companion, 
who at my last hour should relieve the stress and strain of the solitary 
departure from this world by bidding me make the journey not alone 
but with him as his comrade, and should show me by his words that 
all this earthly life, in comparison with what will follow, has been no 


better than a tarrying, a delay. 
E. H. DONKIN, 
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LOVE TOKENS. 


“ AKE these to wear for me,” 
Love’s phantom smiling said 
To maid all fancy-free, 
And offered roses red. 


She took the glowing sign, 

Nor recked the hidden thorn, 
Till by each treacherous spine 

Her hands were pierced and torn. 


Yet on her heart she laid, 
Nathless, one blossom red ; 

I marked it droop and fade, 
Though with a heart’s blood fed. 


Death brought a leaf of yew, 
When Love’s fleet bloom was dead. 
“ The love I give is true,” 
In gentle tones he said. 


“This leaf upon thy heart 
Will heal its wound of pain, 
Till with a grief or smart 
It ne’er shall ache again.” 


Without a thought of guile, 
Death’s love is strong and deep : 
So with a wistful smile 
The maiden fell asleep. 


ISA J. POSTGATE. 
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POSITION OF OUR ARMY, 


CCUSTOMED to a series of little wars against savage and half- 
A armed races, in which victory, with the exercise of common 
prudence, is assured, we have learned in England to look upon 
ourselves as a military power. Tlow far we are justified in so 
estimating ourselves is not easily decided. Since we bore the chief 
brunt of Waterloo we have once stood face to face with the troops of a 
European power. I refer, of course, to the time when the best and 
bravest soldiers England has produced were sacrificed for a dream 
inthe Crimea. Very far, indeed, were we in those days from facing 
aworld in arms. We were far away from home, that is true, though 
three-fourths of the world’s shipping was at our disposal to carry 
troops or munitions of war, and we fought in its vulnerable heel the 
Colossus of the North. It was not wholly nor even chiefly our own 
venture. We had a French army by our side, largely outnumbering 
our own ; we had to draw upon an almost unlimited supply of Turks, 
insome respects the best soldiers in the world ; and we were still 
further supported by a respectable contingent of Italians. Granting 
to the Russians the possession of a first-class fortress and other 
advantages, we cannot regard the fight as unequal. What was the 
result for ourselves? I am not seeking to go over again the 
historical aspects of the struggle. The Black Sea fleet of Russia 
has had to be reconstructed, and her great southern fortress to be 
rebuilt. Batteries more formidable than those previously existing 
are lining the coast or guarding the harbour ; the dry docks have 
been re-made, and city and fortress have risen in Phoenix fashion 
from their ashes. Forty per cent. of the English soldiers who, in the 
winter of 1854, looked upon the capture of Sebastopol as a matter of 
a few weeks, or a few days even, lie buried in the Crimea or in the 
cemetery at Scutari. ‘“ Destroyed by unnecessary privation, exposure, 
disease, and undue exertions, our comrades never gave in.” So writes 
one of the bravest, most resolute, and most capable of their number, 
who, fortunate enough to survive incessant peril and hardship, is now 
the recipient of high honours. 
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INFLUENCE OF THE CRIMEAN CAMPAIGN. 
RACTICALLY, then, Russian schemes in the South have been 
retarded for something approaching half a century. Here js 
what may, or may not, be worth the treasure of gold and blood which 
England, to say nothing of her allies, expended in the Black Sea. 
Another result was the discovery that those in highest command 
were incapable. Most of these had had no practical experience, 
This was not their fault. Few, if any of them, showed, however, the 
kind of stuff out of which great captains are made. Brave most of 
them were, being of the same mettle as the troops they commanded, 
and they died in the front of those whom they themselves led to 
inevitable slaughter. But the most elementary lessons of warfare 
had to be learned in the course of absolute experience, and the fact 
that we escaped disaster, which was again and again imminent, 
appears to have been due to the fact that our antagonists could not 
believe us so incompetent as we were, and were afraid of deep-laid 
strategy in what was practically but ignorance and imbecility. | 
have little military knowledge, and am not often disposed to treat 
on warlike subjects. I have, however, just finished the newly- 
published volume of Dr. William Howard Russell, ‘The Great 
War with Russia,”! in which that most brilliant of war correspondents, 
while narrating his personal adventures in the Crimea, tells again 
the tale of ministerial apathy and of military collapse. I am old 
enough to remember the days when one read with horror in the 
Times the record of suffering and distress, and almost hoped that 
those in office were right in suggesting unworthy motive for the 
allegations. To this day those in highest command frown upon the 
writer who held up to public gaze their weaknesses and shortcomings, 
and the man who, of all alive, has done most to show England how 
to use her resources and strengthen her army, is still in the cold 
cloud of disfavour and dislike. 
PROSPECT IN CASE OF War. 
OW even, when from the lips of the greatest military 
4 authorities the truth of the harrowing pictures Dr. Russell 
presented has been confirmed, I would not open out the subject 
afresh were it not that it has an actual and immediate interest. 
Between the close of the war with France after the battle of Waterloo 
and present days, the Crimean war stands, roughly speaking, 
midway. Those who learnt the lesson of the Crimea, and came 
home with some knowledge of actual warfare on a great scale, are 
now veterans, Lord Wolseley, it is known, was regarded as dead 
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during the progress of the siege. ‘The sergeant pulled his body 
back without ceremony, intending to bury it in camp, when he 
found the life of his officer was not extinct.” (Sir Evelyn Wood in 
the Fortnightly.) He is now reaching the years at which active 
service in the field becomes dangerous to health, even with the most 
robust. Have we, then, any guarantee that in case of another war, 
which heaven forfend, our soldiers will be better led ? We have 
now, as then, dashing officers in plenty, and the harrowing exploit 
of Balaclava might, so far as regards the mettle of our troops, men 
and officers, be repeated if the chance came. Do not, however, 
the old laws of red tape prevail now as heretofore, and would not 
questions of rank prevail as hitherto in the bestowal of command? 
Sir Edward Hamley, quoted by Sir Evelyn Wood, says: ‘‘ We soon 
reverted to our customary condition of military inefficiency. During 
the next thirty years (after the fall of Sebastopol) nearly all that re- 
mained as the result of the experiences we gained in the war were 
the present excellent system of our military hospital, the great 
example of those established at Netley, the framework of the Land 
Transport Corps, which still survives in the Army Service Corps, and 
Aldershot Camp.” Sir Evelyn speaks of these views as pessimistic, 
but is at no pains to contradict them. 


ERRORS OF ENGLISH COMMANDERS IN THE CRIMEA. 


DO not intend to dwell at any length on previous shortcomings, 
but I will extract from Dr. Russell’s latest book a few instances 

of the want of knowledge and intelligence displayed. The inaction 
after the battle of the Alma, inexplicable on any ground except com- 
plete bewilderment on the part of our commanders, was responsible 
for the long siege. Here is one passage concerning the assault that 
makes the face flush even now: “A field officer of the 55th, with his 
hand pressed against his side, from which a red stream coursed 
through his fingers, gasped out: ‘Mr. Russell! Mr. Russell! tell 
them at home we’ve been massacred! No supports!’” Shortly 
after, to use Dr. Russell’s own words, “ we were within measurable 
distance of a calamity.” This was averted, and the Russians fell 
back in retreat unpursued. Then spoke one of the best cavalry 
officers in the English army, whose rage after the Alma was at 
white heat : “To think that there were one thousand British cavalry 
looking on at a beaten army retreating—guns, standards, colours and 
all, with a wretched horde of Cossacks and cowards who had never 
struck a blow ready to turn back at the first trumpet—within a ten 
minutes’ gallop of them—is enough to drive one mad! It is too 
disgraceful, too infamous. They ought all of them to be —~—!” 
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Yet, again, I find General Ebers, one of the most brilliant of Hun. 
garian soldiers, saying: “There shall be another dam surprise soon, 
Vy vill Lord Raglan pay no heed to de Turks? Dey hear from de 
Tartars everywhere dat Menschikoff and Gortschakoff have got 
tens of thousands and more coming, and de Pasha send word to Lord 
Raglan and offer his Turks—here are 6,000 as brave men as eyer 
live! No. Bah!” . 
Tue Lesson. 

MIGHT multiply such instances without end. The result of 
| the neglect of the Turkish warnings was the surprise and 
slaughter of Inkerman. Everywhere was the same happy-go-lucky 
process, which in the case of troops less trustworthy would have led 
to constant disaster. I have taken three instances only of absolutely 
childish incompetency and neglect of precaution. I have said 
nothing that reflects on the courage of our general officers, many of 
whom left their bones with their men, and most of whom were brave 
as lions. Bravery is, of course, an indispensable attribute of the 
commander, but it is not the only, or even the principal, attribute. 
Read through Dr. Russell’s book—the task will not be difficult, for 
it has all the charm of a boy’s book of adventure—and you will see 
how often sheer stupidity accomplished the work of cowardice. 
Other humiliating facts concerning jealousies and quarrels between 
those in high office, offences calling, on active service, for exemplary 
punishment, may be read. Sufficiently humiliating to English man- 
hood and pride is it to read of English mismanagement. The only 
scrap of consolation to be got is the heroism of the soldier. I 
return, however, to my old query: Will our great departments, in 
case of another war, be wiser, more active, and less hidebound 
than those who left our sick soldiers without medicine, and our 
wounded heroes without means of being carried from the field? I 
fear not. Red tape seems to have got into the blood of our bureau- 
cracy. Shall we in case of war have generals even who place our 
soldiers where they will not stand a chance of being exterminated 
without having the power to help themselves? Let some one wiser 
and better informed than I answer. I, for my part, have my fears. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


HAT the French are a more versatile people than we is shown 
T in their books as well as in their lives and pursuits. What 
with us is a solemn and scientific occupation is with them not seldom 
a fantastic and whimsical amusement. Taking books, for instance, 
we have started a new bibliographical society, and we are beginning 
to make amends for our past neglect of this science. Within the past 
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year or two a whole series of ‘books about books” has seen the 
light. From them a man may learn about everything that is known 
concerning the outside and the inside of books, and it is partly his 
fault if he does not become a practical type-setter or binder. 
How serious, not to say “ stodgy,” is the information that is supplied ! 
We have one or two writers who have produced a somewhat lighter 
class of composition. Mr. Lang has talked with flippancy, not to say 
positive irreverence, concerning Elzevirs—short ones, of course—and, 
Mr. Austin Dobson has shown us that a book is not, like a fan to an 
English lady, mere luggage. These writers are, however, exceptions, 
and they even deal only with books so proper and edifying that one 
might hold a naughty book had never been printed in this country. 
They manage things differently in France. The most erudite and 
scholarly bibliographers admit books that would make an English 
bibliographer’s hair curl, and more than one writer of high rank, like 
M. Gustave Brunet or his associate M. Octave Delpierre, so long in 
our midst, has made and strengthened a reputation by his analysis 
and descriptions of books which in England are classed in booksellers’ 
catalogues as facetiz, but find no other mention. 


M. UZANNE’s TALES FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 


~* Englishman myself, I am not speaking approvingly of French 


proceedings, or urging upon the country of Shakespeare, 
Congreve, Sterne, and Smollett any extended indulgence or augmented 
breadth of view. I hold, however, to my comparison between 
English and French books concerning books. Few bibliographers 
are better known than is M. Octave Uzanne, long the capable and 
conscientious editor of “ Le Livre ” and other works of authority, and 
the brilliant author of the “ Physiognomy of the Quais of Paris,” and 
a score of other works equally dear to the bibliophile for their merits 
of style as for beauty of illustration. In association with M. 
Robida, the brilliant designer and illustrator, M. Uzanne has now 
issued a series of “Contes pour les Bibliophiles,” fantastic stories 
concerning imaginary books, libraries, auction sales, purchasers, col- 
lectors, and the like. First among these comes a delicious love-story 
between Mlle. Sylvie de Ligneul of Les Islettes sous Beauval, and 
M. de Coudray of the Bourgogne-Cavalerie, the whole extracted in 
pretence from a volume of the well-known “ Almanach des Muses” 
for 1789. Following this comes a truly tragic narrative called 
“L’Héritage Sigismond,” in which a wretched woman, soured by 
desertion, sets to work expressly to ruin a bequest of books of the 
rarest and most priceless description. Forbidden to sell them, she 
subjects them to all possible ravage of weather and vermin. Mice 
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are hurried in droves into the library, and the white ant is ultimately 
imported to complete the ravages of the worm. Quite delightful to 
read of are the sacrifices of the hero, who throws himself with the 
courage of despair into the task of defeating these terrible schemes, 
and, veritable martyr, loses his life in the attempt. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL WHIMSICALITIES. 

CANNOT follow seriatim all the wild imaginings M. Uzanne 

presents, but must content myself with one or two of the more 
joyous or salient. A whimsical creation is the Bibliothécaire van 
der Baécken of Rotterdam, whose influence over his fellows is such 
that he can hypnotise all the buyers in a sale-room, and obtain 
the books he wants at the price he chooses to put upon them, none 
being able to bid against him. ‘“ Les Romantiques Inconnus” is, 
perhaps, the most ‘remarkable piece of work of all, supplying as it 
does titles and full accounts of a variety of works having no existence 
except in the writer’s imagination, yet calculated to disconcert the 
cleverest student. A mania for collecting first editions of Victor 
Hugo, Théophile Gautier, and other writers of the so-called 
Romantic school has long prevailed in France. M. Uzanne pre- 
tends to have come upon a nest of works of this class, the titles 
of which, and, thanks to the aid of his associate, M. Robida, 
the illustrations also, he reproduces. Nothing equally brilliant 
in imagination has been done in connection with bibliophilism, 
though, since the days of Rabelais, the titles of imaginary volumes 
have more than once been given. One of the works, the fan- 
tastic engraved title-page of which, an alleged masterpiece of 
Célestin Nanteuil, is reproduced, is called “‘ La Fille d’Ophélie, ou le 
FantOme d’Elseneur.” ‘The wildest idea of all is entitled “La Fin 
des Livres,” and shows the change which the application of the 
phonograph is destined to bring. Books, it is held, will be spoken 
in to machines, and the lady in her boudoir, the invalid on his 
couch, the merchant in his office, will be able to hear the last 
new poet, novelist, or essayist declaiming his latest production in 
his own voice. Why, indeed, should this be quite impossible? I have 
seen the prospectus of a society for rendering operas and concerts 
audible in hotels, or even in private houses, at no great cost ; and what 
may be done with music is surely not impossible with spoken words. 
I am happy to introduce M. Uzanne’s original and beautiful volume 
to my readers. 

SYLVANUS URBAN. 
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BUTTERCUPS. 


By E. HATCHETT-JACKSON. 


N one of the riverside wharves stands a weather-beaten hut, 
long since abandoned by its rightful owners as unfit for 
habitation. Like many another survival of the past it seems loth to quit 
this life. The big rusty nails cling to the timbers tenaciously, whilst 
they in their turn, though they shiver and groan in autumn’s blast, 


and creak ominously in the dry summer wind, yet stick to their post 
with a fidelity worthy of imitation in human circles. Perhaps the 
spirit of the house had something to do with the tenacity of purpose 
displayed by the shock-headed child who called this miserable shanty 
home. 

All the riverside police knew that child well. All the wharfingers, 
the lightermen, and even the waterside characters who picked up a 
living along shore, had a sort of quaint respect for the small atom of 
humanity whom, by some trick of fancy, every one called “ Buttercups.” 

It would have been difficult, so far as outward appearance went, 
to determine whether Buttercups was a boy or agirl. A shock head 
of yellow hair, which tumbled in all directions, and which its owner 
used to throw out of the eyes by a toss of the head similar to that of 
a restless colt, was neither long enough to claim femininity, nor short 
enough to assert a masculine superiority. The eyes that looked at 
you through this tangle were a few shades darker, and bright and 
keen as a ferret’s, to whose quick movements those of Buttercups 
bore a close resemblance. Small of stature, lithe of limb, and keen 
of eye, Buttercups was as much at home in the river as on the shore, 
and many a time had he fearlessly swum to the rescue of a drowning 
cat, or carried a rope in his mouth to be made fast to the landing stage, 
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